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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


—— 
PORTRAITS OF MATRIMONY. 
“ But happy they, the happiest of their 
kind, 


Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their be- 
ings blend.” : 


it is generally acknowledged, that 
upon good or bad fortune in form- 
ing the matrimonial connection, de- 
pends the greater part of human 
happiness, , or. misery, Where mu- 
tual esteém, sympathy, and confi- 
dence, unite together the husband 
and wife, they are, in a great mea- 
sure, independent of the world, 
The accidental unfortunate occur- 
rences with which they must occa- 
sionally meet, are to them only as 
the report of distant enemies, or 
foreign wars: the unpleasing intel- 
ligence may give a momentary un- 
easiness, but as there is peace at 
home, tranquillity is soon resumed. 
Nay, there is something so ainiable 
in genuine, unaffected, modest love, 
that it blesses not only the. married 
pair, whom it unites together, but 


all who haye the good fortune to be. 


witnesses of their happiness, : 

_ We are pleased with them, be- 
cause they seem pleased with each 
other, participating, as it were, in 
the happiness we admire; we never 
fail by the contemplation of such a 
scene, to become better satished 
with ourselves, and all the world be- 
sides. Discord, on the contrary, or 
the evident want of harmony and 
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affection between husband’ and wife, 
is the source of uteasiness not onl? 
to the parties themseives, but to all 
their acquaintances. We must al+ 
ways condemn, despise; or pity the 
unfortunate pair: and*as these feel- 
ings are all of the unpleasing kind, 
we, universally depart with dissa- 
tisfattion, if not disgust, ftom ‘the 
scene, in which they are called im 
to exercise. 
Having, ‘of late, experienced very 
forcibfy the effect of both of th: = 
pictures, my attention was natiraliy 
directed to the consideration of those 
shades and colourings that consti- 
tute their difference. In other words, 
I was led to enquire, what js it in 
the conduct of husband or wife, that 
renders theif company such a source 
of pleasuté Of pain, admiration or 
disgust, to their friends and acquain- 
tances. Reviewing for this ‘purpose 
my intercourse and’ acquaintance 
with two families—the one the most 
finished and Happy, ‘the’ otlier 
the most unfortuuate’ pértrait of 
married life; I was induced to 
extend my observations, and take 
in all the intermediate gradations 


‘between matrimonial happivess and 
misery, ‘And, having commence’ 


with the happy picture, I proceed- 
ed, by inquirnig what were the cii- 
cumstarices that prevented the other 
family in question from’ appearing 
to the same Advantage, ‘as a ‘matri- 
monial portrait. ‘The following sket- 
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real observation. And imhopes that 
they may be the means Sastisting 
young persons %in forming fortunate 
matrimonial eénmections, or making 


? “these already form- 
ed, they are offered to publicity 
through the mediam of. your ma- 
gazine: 


Portrait 1st. 


Horatio is a man who received 
a polite, if not liberal education, 
and entered into business at an early 
period of life. Contrary tothe prac- 
tice of the greater part of men in 
business, Horatio continued at every 
Jeisure interval to prosecute the 
study of polite and elegant litera- 
ture. By. this means his mind be- 
came susceptible of other emotions, 
besides those occasioned by profit 
und loss, and he learned that life has 
greater enjoyments for rational crea- 
turesthan the consciousness of having 
made an advantageous market, 
swindled successfully at cards, or 
drunk all bis companions asleep. 
‘Horatio felt that he was. formed for 
the noblest society, thatseciety which 
is founded upon esteem, sympathy 
and benevolence. His soul sighed 
for the soothing endearmentsof female 
friendship, and wasif possible in love 
with love, even before acquaintance 
with Evelina, had actually inspired 
him with that passion. Lvelina 
though, an only daughter, was re- 
markable for unassuming modesty, 
aud engaging sweetness of disposi- 
tion, whence it may be inferred she 
was very liberally endued with natu- 
ral understanding. She was nota 
poetical beauty,though as nearto it as 
most of the daughters of Eve. And, 
as every expressive feature was a 
hieroglyphic for good sense or good 
nature, Horatio at their very first ac- 
quaintance, recognized her as the 
person whom he had loved. by 
anticipation, andof whom he had 
been in search for a considerable 
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time. _ He oa re immediately 
cast all his earthly hopes‘ ot* happi- 
ness a the chance of obtaining 
‘her asthe friend “of his bosom, ahd 
the partner of his comforts. | It is easy 
to see that two such kindred souls, 
‘could not be Zong acquainted without 
a sentimental union. Horatio’s feel- 
ings took every opportunity of ac- 
quainting Evelina with his partiality 
for her} and she only ‘waited to be 
fully convinced of this partiality, be- 
fore acknowledging for him a similar 
feeling. They were accordingly 
Married, ahd ih discharging the ’rés- 
pective duties of their station, par- 
ticularly in their attention to each 
other, and to six lowely children, 
they exbibit that amiable picture 
which F fave often ‘contemplated 
with unmixed eatisfaction and plea- 
sure; and of which the following is a 
faint outline. ' | 
The author of our nature, and of 
the institution of marriage, has de- 
clared the relation between husband 
and wife to be such, that they are no 
longer two, but one. One for in- 
stance in affection, one in counsel, 
one in happiness, and in a great niea- 
sure one in hopes. Now the finest 
iflustration of this declaration is the 
conduct of Horatio and Evelina to- 
wards each other. ‘They’ appear to 
be actuated only by one soul, and in 
ali things to have the most ptttect 
understanding of each others inclina- 
tions. The love by which they are unit- 
‘edisofthat dignified kind, that is grati- 
fied, not so much by possessing, as by 
“being enabled through that possession, 
to render its object happy. We never 
therefore see between them in- 
dividual feeling produce mutual dis- 
satisfaction ; or the wants and anti- 
pathies of the one, opposed with acri- 
mony to those of the other. On the 
contrary, there is an evident anxious 
solicitude ‘on the part’ of ‘ach to 
sacrifice thejy own’ private or par- 
ticular predilections, to those of the 
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cthet. Whilst these” sactifices are’ 
made, not with the look, tone, of gés- 
ture of one ostentatiously’ mae 4 
feeling at the altar of eace, anc 
meritoriously ddipg an obliging act, 
at the expense of painful self-denial ; 
but with the ‘placid’ readinéss of a 
person wishing to oblige’; and the 
cheerful complaisahite of one whose 
chief delight it is to be the'méans of 
another’s happiness. Paso 
Gentle altercations, I have occasion- 
ally seen take place between them ; 
anid the reasons by which their ‘res- 
péctive opinions were sapported, 
compared together, with consi‘terable 
earnestness and spirit. The design 
of each, however, insuch contentions, 
it was easy to see, was not'to dina 
selfish victory, or triumph over the 
others weakness, arid confessed intfe- 
riority ; but solely to prevent, or re- 
move a mistake, and arrive at truth, 
and correctness, The opinion ofeach 
was offered with the’ most’concihiating 
gentleness. The tohe aid look, with 
which it’ was’ accompaniéd,” were 
strongly expressive of regret for the’ 
differeace’ of sentiment. Every 
circumstance of any’ weight in 
the arguments of either, was, 
witha solicitous candour, admitted by 
the other; and when any obvious’ or 
ludicrous mistake was detected, it 
was the sotrce of as much aimuse- 
ment,and pleasure to the author as the 
detector. Ina word, the very différ- 
ences that occasionally arise between’ 
Horatio and Evelina, aré conducted in’ 
such a* manner, aré* sh “franght 
with mutual’ love’’ and” cofidtetice, 
and are, in génefal, so productive of 
cheerfulness aid’ géod hulhdur,’ 
that they are the’ soufce ’ of much 
pleasure and gratification to an ’oé- 
casional visitor. They ate such in 
terruptions of the génétal’a: reemenit 
as give Cage Fe or if we may’ 
use a simile, they are like cettain dis» 
cords, in some plecesof music, which, 
thoughin their nature highly disa- 
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greeable from their situation, abd the 
manner of their imtreduction,, con- 
tribute no inconsiderable share to the 
general harmonic effeGtey jon. 4, 
Toa friead of Haratio’s, when,intro- 
duced by. him for the, first, time .to: 
Evelina, theig: union or sympathy’ of. 
soul. is traly «delightful. . Though, 
to her av utter stranger, he soon, finds 
himself on-the footing of an intumate 
friend. Learning from the. manner 
of his introduction the rank he. holds, 
in her husband’s estimation, and im- 
mediately giving him the same place 
in hers, she treats him, with all. the 
attention and teaderness due to an in- 
timate friend of her own, It (is)ime. 
possible to describe the satisfaction 
a person in, such a situation experi-. 
ences. Evelina seems sv charmed 
with the visit, and to, take so much 
pleasure in her attentions to the visi- 
tor, that he feels, instead .afthe cause 
of embarrassinent and trouble, the oc- 
casion, of happiness, and. delight. 
Evelina’s lowks.speak nothing but.af-.. 
tection, for Horatio, and..goad will 
towards his guest. , By an, intuitive 
sy mpARY impossible to. be described, 
she anticipates her husband’s swishes,. 
and fulfills all his intentions respecting | 
his friend. Indeed the whole of her 
conduct and demeanor.in such a) si- 
tuation cannot fail of calling, up,..to 
the mind of, him who, has read: the. 
scriptures, Solomon's beautiful des-. 
cription of, the |virteous, woman. 
“The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her; she openeth, her. 
mouth in wisdom, and in her tongue 
f kinduess.” Whilst the 





pa 
conduct of Horatio, is the, best coms 
mentupon the Apostolic exhortation, 
“ Husbands. love and cherish your 
wives, evenas yourselves.”» 

The mutual. affection’ that! thus! 
Freer fe 8 thie don. 
duct: of Horatio; and Evelinaycis;! as 
might be expected, iproduetive:of'the: 
happiest effect upon their children. 
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Brought up in the very school of 
love. the strictest harmony reigns a- 
mongst them, “The tender looks and 
obliging exprédsions of their parents, 
are beautifully reflected in the chil- 
drens conduct. Those who have never 
been acquainted with such a family, 
and whe have generally observed 
children to be pettish, br wling and 
contentious, will not easily credit 
with what reluctance any thing is 
éver refused by one of Horatio’s chi!- 
dyen, and with what patient acquies- 
cénce that ‘efusal is acceded to by 
the other; with what cheerful and o- 
bliging readiness the parental injunc- 
tion is always fulfilled; or the de- 
manded self-denial practised And 
how much the children resemble their 
parents in seeming to live for each 
others happiness. 

This cordiality and love that reigns 
sodelivhtfally amongst theirchildren, 
is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
wise and: pradent conduct of the par- 
ents, When any symptom of selfish- 
ness, envy, or outrageous disposition 
bas appeared in any of their children, 
they immediately check it, not by 
opprobrious and degrading epithets ; 
not’ by violence and rage ; much less, 
hy the worst of all methods, severe 
corporeal punishment. 

These modes of correction are like 
some improperly applied medicines, 
which remove the troublesome 
symptoms, but at the same time in- 
créasé the radical disease. They 
may procure peace, and restore har- 
mony at the moment, but it will be 
at'much futute expense. For as dif- 
ferences mast occasionally arise be- 
rween the childten in their parents 
alsetice ; those who considér them- 
stives injured, will naturally have re- 
course to the same mode’ of correction 
they have been accustomed to. see 
used: -Hence if they have heard op- 
probrious epithets. applied,’ or seen 
vi 
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ture, they will of course fall into the 
same practice, and scurrility, conten- 
tions and quarrels will be the conse- 
quence. Besides the child that is 
punished for a fault in any of these 
methods, although he may be com- 
pelled to acknowledge his error, or 
give up the point in question, has, 
nevertheless, his temper sou: ed, and is 
encouraged in the spirit of rebellion. 
He submits to his parent as the slave 
to his master, i. e. to overpowering 
and tyrannical force. But as the 
parent soon relaxes from his severity, 
and gives way to fond indulgence, 
the aspect, that enforced obedience, 
is NO more, its terror is forgotten, and 
as the understanding has neither been 
convinced, nor the temper softened, 
the offence will again be repeated. 
Horatio’s children when guilty of 
offences, are corrected in a much 
more gentle, rational and effectual 
manner, viz, by an appeal to their 
feelings. Those who have neverseen 
this method of correction used, may 
be ready to look upon it as ridicu- 
lous. ‘* What feeling or sense of pro- 
priety” they will be ready to exclaim 
“can weexpect in children?’ We 
shall not attempt answering this ob- 
jection, by endeavouring to prove 
that children as soon as capable of 
committing a fault deserving cor- 
rection, have in matters respecting 
their own conduct, as strong a sense 
of right and wrong, and as pungenta 
feeling of shame as those of wore ma- 
ture years, and frequently seared 
sensibility. Nor shall we stop, to en- 
quire, whether every person be ca- 
pable of using this mode of correcting 
children; but from experience we 
can assert its happy effect, in the 
hands of Evelina. With the most 
eugaging sweetness she appeals to the 
little culprits, if their conduct was not 
unworthy ef themselves, or if their re- 
quest be not unreasonable. She states at 
the same time, in the clearest manner, 
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the reasons upon which her judg- 
ment is founded, assures them such 
conduct would render them unworthy 
of her love, and banish them from the 
society of their brothers and sisters. If 
these remonstrances which are always 
made in a firm, decisive tone, and with 
a look expressive of feeling what she 
says, does not produce the desired ef- 
fect, the offenders are condemned toa 
distance from their parents favour, un- 
til sensible of their impropriety, they 
come to make intercession by repen- 
tance, and promised amendment. 
W henever this happens they are restor- 
edto favour, with some good natured 
observations upon the nature of their 
misconduct, after which the offence 
is never once again. mentioned. 

Horatio is certain on, every such 
occasion to support the authority of 
Evelina, by his unqualified concur- 
rence. The other etildren are by 
habit taught to observe the most per- 
fect silence. Tae~otfender has no- 
thing therefore by which he may de- 
fend himself, or by which hisattention 
might be in the least diverted; and 
as his misconduct js always repre- 
sented with the greatest gentle- 
ness and affection, having nothing 
to rouse the feelings of opposition, it 
is seldom that failing to be at once 
melted into penitence and submission, 
he subjects to even a temporary 
alienation from parental favour. 

I have often admired Evelina’s stea- 
diness, if once she has taken notice 
of an offence, in ingisyng upon sub- 
mission, and promised reformation. 
The same is also her conduct in de- 
nying any requested indulgence, if 
the refusal be once given, whatever 
may be urged by eager entreaty 
or whatever may be suggested by pa- 
rental fondness, she Lae ita point 
never in one mstance tu yield, In- 
deed by having observed such a 
line of conduct for, a considerable 
time, she is now seldom detained by 
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obstinate’ impenitence, or fatiguedby 
importunate entreaty.. There is in 
the one case no hope forthe culprit, 
but in submission, and jn the other, 
nothing to expect from persevering 
importunity. Her determinationisge- 
nerally therefore followed, by imme- 
diate. compliance with her will, 
whilst the gentle, amiable, and af- 
fectionate. manner in which_ cen. 
sure. is passed, or the request re- 
fused, atones in a great measure for 
the sacrifice, and secures the family 
love, harmony and happiness. 

The complexion of severity which 
Evelina’s conduct may.scem to have 
assumed, in the above description, a- 
rises wholly from the impossibility 
of expressing in words her mannec 
of reproving and correcting her chil- 
dren. There is indeed in this man- 
ner much of dignity, but nothing of 
severity, Her looks are strongly 
expressive of affectionate regret, and 
tender compassion. And her Jan- 
guage is the language. of love di- 
rected. by an, imperious _ sense 
of duty. There is nothing. in 
her manner that has the Jeast.sem- 
blauce of severity, except her perse- 
verance in enforcing her determina- 
tions. And this is done in so calin 
and gentle a manner, and las so 
powerful an effect in preventing the 
repetition of offences, thateven it is 
any thing rather than severe. Never 
were parents. fonder of | thei 
children,, and more indulgent in 
their conduct. Whatever is_praise- 
worthy ia any of them, is always 
sure of its reward. Maternal, efo- 
quence delights to paint it in the 
most glowing colours to the delighted 
father, whose approbation and. dis 
tinguished favour is the highest 
meed of his aspiring children. The 
little blushing prattier is thea 
distinguished by some token of 
parental partiality and fondness, 
Whilst the happiness of the pareuts 
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reflected from each others counte- 
nances, illuminating the faces of 
wil their children, renders thé scene 
truly Elysian. Happy. Horatio! 
Happ Evelina! And thrice happy 
the children, pledges of your Ic ‘e, 
and bonds of your mee ffection ! 
Compared with the’ portrait which 
you exhibit, with what hcrror does 
my sout shrink from the uninteresting, 
lifeless, disgusting picture, exhibited 
by the selfish union of wedded estates, 
and family alliances. The vain pride 
of pompous names, and empty pa- 
geantry, the revels of luxury, the fa- 
naticism of gambling, and the state 
parade of separate apartments, and 
mercenary nurses, are poor substi- 
tutes for that sympathy of soul, ten- 
derness of intercourse, tranqaillity of 
mind, and indulgence of parental feel- 
ng, which bless the unambitious 
happy lot of Horatio ahd Evelina. 

Look at thishappy, delightful family, 
ye sons of licentiousness and dissip:- 
fion, blush’ for your conduct, and 
despise yourselves ! Your pleasures 
are the fruits of injustice, degrada- 
tion of your fellow-creatures, and ‘des- 
truction of all the refined and digni- 
fied feelings of your nature. They 
are like the ravings of a” de- 

lirious fever, the strongest symptoms 
of your dangerous situation. ‘These 
pleasures will soon forsake you, re- 
morse will supply their place ; from 
the bed from which you are no more 
to arise, yon will behold your sor- 
rounding children, the degraded ob- 
jects of your former wickedness, or 
the neglected infants of your wedded 
old age. The misfortunes of those 
dearest to you, occasioned by your 
own misconduct and neclect, will thus 
be left behind you. The pangs and 
agonies of a vice-wrecked constitu- 
tion will be present, avd the divine 
judgments fore you. In this awe- 


_ful, comfortless situation, contrast 


your own state with what may rea- 
sonably be expected to be that of Ho- 
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ratio when’ Bidding the world’ fare- 
well. From the arms of Evelina he 
may behold his children dejected in- 
deed,at patting with him, butprepared 
for respectability and happiness in 
thé world, by his exatnple and atteh- 
tion. The chief object of his’ afféc- 
tion he sees rapidly preparing to 
meet him in’a ha es clime’ Atid 
the divine ness, his support 


through life, e now feels to be “his 


everlasting portion. His soul thus 
complacent in its situation; satisfied 
with life, afid resigned at death; rests 
tranquil upon the divine goodness; 
and on the wings of redeeming love 
is wafted away to the regions of ever: 
dasting peice. 
(End of Portrait Jirst.) 
Reconnoitering Hill, June 1, 1811. 
ars abbas 
woes 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
i 
THE WRITER OF THE FOLLOWING AR- 
TICLE WHICH APPEARED IN THE BEL-~ 
FAST COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE, HAS 
REQUESTED ITS INSERTION IN THIS 
PLACE. HE HAS FURNISHED THE AD- 
DITIONAL REMARKS. 


‘AVING in my possession’ a trea: 
tise upon the ‘virTurs OF coLD 
WATER, anc its wonderful’ effects in 
cases of fevers, aiid especially 
in eruptive fevers ; I could’ not read 
without some surprize and admiration 
the extraordinary instances which are 
there given of the success attending 
its prudent administration. At’ the 
same time, the author being 92, TES- 
pectable clergynian, and reporting 
chiefly the cases which caine under 
his own cognizance, I could not doubt 
the truth of his statements, His 
reasoning upon the subject tended 
still further to convince me ‘ he bee 
right it being as far asl edalttye 
ional, satisfactory, ahd conct he 
He says what appears to be very just 
and true, that in all cases of fever, 



















the blood, which is the seat of the dis- 
order, is highly inflamed, the heat of 
which speedily exhausts the serum or 
thin parts of the blood, which being 
essential to its free circulation and 
salubritv, the want of it, renders the 
blood thick and morbid, which rapid- 
ly increasesthe vio!ent and dangerous 
symptoms of the disease. —-Heuce, al- 
so, ‘the perspiration is suppressed ; 
which being a most salutary and ia- 
deed necessary evacuation, the dis- 
ease is by its suppression necessarily 
confined to the blood, where it natu- 
tally cains additional strength, from 
its own effects upon the system, com- 
bined with the noxious effluvia which 
cannot escape through the pores of 
the skin, and consequently remains 
to increase the putrescence. Now, 
my author contends that there is: no- 
thing in nature so well adapted to 
the necessary purposes of cooling and 
diluting the blood, when inflamed by 
fever, as cold water; which has the 
additional advantage of promoting a 
fine easy perspiration, which is the 
readiest and most natural way where- 
by a vigorous constitution can dis- 
charge the morbid matier from the 
system. In eruptive fevers, as small- 
pox aad measles, the efforts of nature 
strongly indicate the necessity of as- 
sisting her in disposing the disorder 


to the surface of the skin, which water . 


alone has the most bappy. effects in 
promoting. My author mentions nu- 
merous instances of its great, and 
never failing efficacy, which came 
under his own observation; and, by 
way of further illustration, reports 
from good authority, one or two cases 
of the plague yielding .to its sover- 
eign power: ok those cases: the 
disorder was driven out of the blood, 
and collected into one spot; on the 
surface, where it suppurated, and dis- 
charged itself in a collection of puru- 
leat matter. ? : 
_ Having mentioned a case of hi 
ewan daughter, who was given up for 
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death by her medical attendant, ‘ia 
the measles, and not expeeted to 
survive balf an hour, being perfectly 
and rapidly recovered by cold water 
alone; I resolved to try the experi- 
ment with a son of mine, who took 
that disorder last week. I gave him 
from the commencement to the end 
of the disease, as much cold water, 
with atoast of bread: in it, as he 
would drink ; and aithoagh the symp- 
toms were at first violent, and ‘the 
eruption very great, I never saw a 
child in my’ lie come so, easily 
through that: disorder, or recover so 
rapidly. as he, is just now. doing. 
That, and a little treacle whey, with 
asmall pertion of nitre in.it,- was all 
the medicine I troubled. him. with, 
I think ita duty L owe.to the public, 
to publish this mach concerning the 
powerful eijects of amedicine, which 
every body can command. without 
any expense ; and snre 1 ami, that 
were itadministered ia many cases, 
where strong and rich wines ‘have 
been injudiciously applied.to, which 
must necessarily increase the inflam- 
mation of the blcod, many valuable 
lives would be saved to society. 1 
am convinced my own mother fell a 
sacrifice to that injudicious mede of 
treatment. She was, by direction of 
an eminent physician, in an inflam- 
matory fever, gorged with wine un- 
til the hour of her death: I. am now 
persuaded, spring water would have 
saved her life. 1 do mot believe the 


smaliest danger need be apprehended 
from its free and liberal use, accord- 


ing tu the patient’s desire, who should 


then be wrapt up warm, and a per> 


spiration will quickly follow. Shoutd 
these hints be of use to any of your 
numerous readers, or their acquaint- 
ances, it will ainply gratify 
Your obedient Servant, 
__ Bewzyouvs, 
P.S. Let me add, from my own 


experience, that, immersing the eyes 
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wide open, in a bason of cold water, 
every morning, will strengthen and 
elear the organs of vision, perhaps 
betier than avy other application in 
the world. Its effects are wonderful in 
correcting thuse acrimonious humours 
which often obstruct anc injure the 
sight. It will smart a little for a 
few trials, but that entirely ceases in 
a short time, and the sensation then 
becomes as agreeable as it is bene- 
ficial. & 
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The preceding article was written 
when the auther was not aware how 
far the use of cold water in cases of 
fever had been sanetioned by the 
au:hority of sone eS. of the 
first ermmmence in England, whe have 
admitted itinto their practice with al- 
niost anlimited success. Te has been 
recently favoured with the perusal of 
a most -valuable treatise, entitled “Me- 
dical Reports of the effects of water, 
cold and warm, asa remedy in Fever. 
and Febrile diseases, whether applieu 
to the surface of the body, ur used 
internally.’ By James Currie, 
M.D F. RLS. &c. - First published in 
1797, and the fourth edition, which 
is that cited in 1805, 

In perusing thisinvaluable work, the 
writer of thisessay was agreeably sur- 
prised to find his own opinions found. 
ed principally upen simple analogy, 
and the almost accidental practice of 
a gentleman whose profession was 
unconnected with medicine; fully 
confirmed by the scientific observa- 
rions, and snecessful practice of more 
thus one eminent physician; with 
the important addition (which how- 
ever bad been mentally anticipated), 
of the external application of a reme- 
dy which appears to be the natural 
and proper repellent and conqueror 
of Fever in its mostformidable stages, 

The Reports of Doctor Currie— 
which should be in the handsof every 
medical practitioner in the world ;— 
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contain stich ample details of the suc- 
cessful administration of cold water 
both internally and externally, with 
such copious directions, aud judicious 
observations respecting the time und 
mode of its application, as not only - 
warrants its universal adoption, but 

effectually guards against any risk 

which might occur from its injudici- 

ous application. This publication has 

now been fourteen years before the 

public, and vet the wonderful effects 

of this simple tonic, are now to be 

spoken of as amatter of novelty and 

astonishment in Ireland, where the 

practice appears (as far asthe writer 

of this article is acquainted) to have 

been scarcely ever attempted. And 

at the time the epidemic contagion 

spread desolation in the colony of 
Gibraltar about 1800 or 1801, it had 

been several years in print, and yet 

had unhappily escaped the attention 

of the medical gentlemen who offici- 

ated on that melancholy occasion. 

Dr. Currie exceedingly laments this 

unfortunate omission, as he is fully 
persuaded the liberal use of water a- 

lone, woulthave ‘at once arrested the 

progress of, and speedily extirpated 

that destructive malady, 

To guard, if possible against the 
effects of a similar apathy, or inat- 
tention in cases of individual or ge- 
neral contagion in Ireland, and’ to 
promote the adoption of a remedy at 
once simple, powerfully eflicaciousy 
and universally easy of access, is the 
object of the writer of this article; 
in pursuance of which, he begs leave 
to subjoin a concise abswaet of the 
directions necessary for its safe and 
eflectual use, as given by Dr. Currie, 
and established by repeated experi- 
ments. pee 

In the hot stage of the Parorysm 
of the Fever, when the exacerbation 
is at its height, indicated by the heat 
of the patients body, and the state’ of 
his pulse; as the proper time to strip 
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him quite naked, and dash over him 
five or six gallons of cold water, of the 
temperature of 40 to 65° of Faren- 
heit’s Thermometer.* Seawater, or 
water saturated with ,4 part of salt is 
found to be most efficacious. This 
should be repeated every day, until 
the fever subsides, which will gene- 
rally be 6n the third or fourth, if 
resorted to in time. 

2d. The sooner this is resorted to 
the better. If commenced from the 
first to the fourth day cf tlie attack, 
its effects are almost instantaneous and 
certain. If delayed longer, they are 
proportionably less certain, and less 
apparent. The patient must be im- 
mediately rubbed quite dry with 
towels, and replaced in bed with well 
aired and clean sheets, and drink 
either water or wine, according to the 
effect the affusion has had upon his 
frame. A fine diaphoresis or perspi- 
ration inimediately succeeds this pro- 
cess, and the disease rapidly disap- 
pears. 

3d. Inthe cold stage‘of the Parorysm, 
to which most fevers are subject, it 
is extremely dangerous, and consequent- 
ly highly improper to resort to efusion 
of cold water. Neither should it be 
applied immediately after enduring 
a profuse perspiration, which is itself. 
a cooling process, and at that time 
the effusion by exhausting would ma- 
terially injure the patient. 

4th. It may be applied with the 
utmost safety, and with every pros- 
pect of saccesg, at’any time when the 
heat of the body exceeds the natural 
temperature, and there is. no sen- 
sible perspiration on the skin. At 
which time also the patient may free- 
ly and beneficially drink any quan- 
tity of cold water he pleases. But 
should’a shivering fit at any time suc- 
ceed theaffusion or draught, it shows 
that nature has been overdorie, and 


in such case a little cordial wine, ob 4 
: ad 








Dr. Currie’s Medical reports, page68, vol. 1. 
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gentle opiate, and friction of tlie ex- 
tremities will speedily restore it. 
Such a crisis however seldom occurs, 
‘but generally a speedy restoration to 
health and strength is the happy re- 
sult of a judicious application of this 
most efficaciousremedy. The writer 
is personally acquainted with 
a lady in Belfast, who ina contagious 
fever was given up for death by the 
physicians who attended her, when 
her hushand of his own accord, at 
length indulged her with what she had 
vehemently longed after, and earnest- 
ly pleaded for in vain during their at- 
tendance. It was acopious draught 
of cold water from a well in his own 
field. The etfect was as sudden as it 
was surprizing, she immediately re- 
covered, 

Upon the whole it appears that 
the use of cold water in fevers; is 
quite in its infancy. 

That its effects are powerfully 
salutary and beneficial almost beyond 
credibility. 

That notwithstanding the most 
unequivocal testimonies of ‘this -im- 
portant fact, it is in danger either 
from prejudice, apathy, or ignorance 
of falling into disuse, and has been 
most unaccountably, perhaps shame- 
fully neglected, 

hat it is the duty of every friend 
ofhumanity, andlover of mankind to 
adopt and promote its use as far 
as in him lies. 


Belfast, 20th June, 18ll. 

me ‘ 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
The following Bill for regulating’ the 
Free Sedeeed Schools, wr 7 Dio- 


_ cesan Schools has been brought into 
the House of Commons this session, 
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better regulation of the higher or 
Classical schools in Ireland. It is 
presyvmed that Bills will hereafter be 
brought. in to regulate the other de- 
fects in the public schools pointed out 
in the Reports of the Board of Edu- 
eation. 


A BILL FOR THE APPOINTMENNT OF 
COMM ISSIONERSOF PUBLIC CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND; AND FOR 
THE REGULATION OF THE SEVERAL 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS THEREIN. MEN- 
TIONED. 


Grdered by the House of Commons to be printed, 


WV BeREAS it is necessary, for 
the more efficient conduct and 
better regulation of the several en- 
dowed grammar schools in Ireland, 
that commissioners should be consti- 
tuted and appointed for the purpose 
of superintending the management 
of the said schools, as well those of 
re foundation, as those which 
rave been founded and endowed by 
the crown, or establised and confirm- 
ed by the authority of parliament, or 
for the maintenance and support of 
which, any sum or sums have at any 
time been granted by parliament, or 
been devised or hequeathed, or in 
any manner granted or appropriated ; 
excepting such only as are herein 
iy expressly mentioned and except- 
ed. : 
Be it therefore enacted by the 
KING’s most excellent masgesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons,in this present parliament 





assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that ~— and also 
_— ~~ and such other 





person or persons, as shall from time 
to time be appointed in the place and 
stead of the said pve ft 

———— respectively in the manner 
hereinafier mentioned, shall be a 
corporation, and shall have perpetual 





succession, and a common seal, and 
shall be called “the Commissioners of 


public classical education in Ireland.” 


Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that none of the grammar or other 
schools, on the foundation of the late 
Erasmus Smith Esquire, shall bedeem- 
ed and considered as subject to the 
jurisdiction of the said commissioners 
under this act. 

And be it further enacted, that 
whenever the said _ 
——or either, or any of them, 
or any other person or persons to be 
appointed in the place of, or in suc- 
cession to them, or any of them, shall 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, 
cease to be a Commissioner or com- 
missioners under this act, then, and 
on every such case, it shall, and may 
be lawful for the Lord Lieutenau:, or 
other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland, for the time being, by war- 
rant under hand and seal to appoint 
one person in the place and stead of 
any such person so ceasing to be such . 
commissioner ; and any person so. to 
be appointed, ‘shall accordingly be 
and become to all intents and pur- 
poses, one of the commissioners for 
the purposes of this act. | 

And be it further enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful for the said 
commissioners and their successors 
from time to time, to appoint a secre- 
tary tothe said commissioners, with * 
a salary of and also such 
ot! er subordinate officer or officers, 
as they shall think proper for the 
carrying into execution the purposes 
of this act; and also to apply. an- 
nually to the Lord Lieutenant for a 
sum of money to defray the expense 
of said officers, and the incidental 
expenses of the Board. _ 

And be it further enacted, that the 
said commissioners shall and may sue, 
and be sued in the name of their see _ 
cretary ; and that over and aboye 
such lands, tenements, and heredita- © 
ments as are, or shall be vested in — 




















the said commissioners and their suc- 
cessors, under and by virtue of this 
act, it shall and may be lawful for 
the said commissioners and their suc- 
cessors, to receive, take, hold, and en- 
joy, any lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments whatsoever, for the purposes 
of this act, the statutes of Mortmain, 
or any other statute, act or provision 
whatsoever; in any wise to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 7 

And be it further enacted, that it 

shall and may be lawful for 

of the said commissioners 
assembled in pursnance of a general 
notice for a meeting, of ‘whom some 
one of the commis- 
sioners herein before appointed from 
the offices respectively held by them 
to be one, to do and perform any 
thing required to be done by the said 
commissioners under this act, as fully 
and effectually as all the said com- 
missicvers might do if personally pre- 
sent. | 

Provided always, and be it hereb 
enacted, that no proceeding which 
requires to be ratified and confirmed 
by the common seal of the corpora- 
tion shall be finally concluded, nor 
the said seal affixed to any deed or in- 
strument in the name of the said com- 
missioners, unless be 
personally present at the meeting of 
the said commissioners, at which it is 
proposed that such proceeding shall 
be determined, or such deed or in- 
strument shall be executed, or un- 
less the consent “and approbation of 
the said previously given 
to such proceeding, and .suth deed 
or instrument shall be signified under 
their hand respectively, and commu- 
nicated to the commissioners assem- 
bled at such meeting, held pursuant to 
the general notice as aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted, that the 
secretary to the said commissioners, 
shall keep a book or journal of the 
preceedings of the said -commis- 
sioners, at their 





several meet-. 
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ings held pursuant to notice, or 
by adjournment, and shall enter 
therein the names of such of the’said 
commissioners as shall be present at 
each meeting, and all the proceed- 
ings of every such meeting, and all 
reports from time ‘to time made to 
the said commissioners; and the said 
secretary shall within 
after the- in each and every 
year, and at any other time or times, 
when he shall be thereto required or 
directed by the Lord Lieutenant, of 
other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland for the time being, or his, or 
their chief secretary, or by the said 
commissioners, deliver to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other’ chief governor 
or governors, or his or their chief se- 
cretary, a true copy of the whole, or 
of so much, and such’parts of the 
said proceedings of the said comniissi- 
oners as shall be from time to time 
required. | 

And be it further enacted, that’ it 
shall and may be dawful for the coms 
missioners, from time to time, consti- 
tuted andappointed under andby vir- 
tue of this act, and the said commis- 
sioners, and their succéssors, or an 
———-— —of them,. shall have full 
power and authority from time to time 
and at all times when they shall think 








proper so to do, to visit each, or any 


of the grammar schools herein: before 
mentioned; except only as herein 
before excepted ; and the said com- 
missioners or any —of them 
are hereby required and comnianded 
to visit the several grammar schools in 
each province of Ireland (except only 
as herein before excepted) : 











in -y ears, either in person, or 
by deputies to be appointed by them, 
as herein after directed; and said 
commissioners or any———of them 
or the so to be appointed 
by them as aforesaid, may at such 
time, and at any other times, hold 
visitations of the said schools, and at 
such visitations-administer oaths, and 
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do all other acts appertaining to the 
Office of visitors respectively, relating 
to such schools; and for that pur- 
pose it shall and may be lawful for 
the said commissioners or any-——— 
of them, or the persons to be appomt- 
ed by them as aforesaid, to repair to 
any such school, or to any other 
place or places which they shall 
deem necessary or convenient, and 
there to summon, cal! for, and ex- 
amine on oath, or otherwise, all and 
every person and persons, and to call 
for all proper vouchers, books and 
documents, aud to examine and in- 
quire into all matters whatsoever, 
which the said visitors shall deem re- 
quisite and necessary. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that if it shall not be con- 
venient for————of the said com- 
missioneis in person to visit the said 
schools at the times aforesaid, or at 
such other time as they shall judge it 
necessary that any of the said schwols 
shall be visited, it shall and may be 
lawful for the said commissioners or 
any of them, to depute 
and appoint other persons for them 
and in their stead to visit the said 
schools at the times aforesaid, with 
the consent and approbation of the 
Lord Lientenant or other chief govern- 
or or governors of Ireland, for the time 
being ; and provided that the num- 
ber of persons so to be deputed and 
appointed, shall in every instance, be 
such as together with the commission- 
ers to whom it may be convenient to 
visitin person, may make the whole 
number of visitors ——or if in 
any iustance it shall not be conveni- 
eut for any ot the said commissioners 
to visit in person, that then, and in 
such case, it shall and may be law- 
ful forthe said commissioners, or any 
—of them to depute and appoint 











_ - -—other persons as herein before 
directed, for them, and in their stead 
to visitin such case any of the said 
schools; which persons so deputed 


and appointed in any instance as a 
foresaid, shall have and enjoy the 
same rights and powers in every such 
instance respectively, as the said 
commissioners themselves, or any of 
them might, or would have had, if 
they had visited the said schools, or 
any of them in person ; and the said 
visitors shall, at every such visitation 
cause and direct their proceedings to 
be entered in a book to be kept for 
that purpose by the master of each 
school respectively, and shall lay an 
attested copy of the same before the 
said commissioners at their first meet- 
ing after the return of the said visi- 
tors from such visitations, and shall 
report to the said commissioners such 
other matters relating to the state and 
condition of the said schools, or any 
of them as they shall think necessary 
to be reported; whereupon it shall 
and may be lawful for the said com- 
missioners or any of them 
to make such orders, and adopt such 
measures as they shall judge proper 
or necessary with regard to each of 
the said schools respectively. Pro- 





vided that in case of such misconduct’ 


of the master of any school being re- 
ported to the said cummissioners, as 
they shall be of opinion, has subject- 
ed him to deprivation, they shall not 
proceed to execute the sentence of 
such deprivation, until they have cit- 
ed the said master to appear before 
them, and inquire into the facts of 
such misconduct so reported to them 
by the visitors as aforesaid, and ex- 
amined such, and the same witnesses 
to such facts, if desired and produced 
by the master, as had been examined 
by the said visitors at such visitation : 
and provided also, that if the appoint 
ment of such master be not vested in 
the said commissioners, they shall, 
before they proceed to such sentence 
of deprivation, give notice of their in- 
tention so to do, to the person or per- 
sons to whom such appointment be- 
longs. 
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And it is hereby further enacted, 
that it shall and may be lawful for the 
said commissioners, in any instance 
where any person or persons have been 
deputed and appointed as aforesaid, to 
visit any of the said schools, for them 
and in their stead, on receiving the re- 
ports of the persons so appointed on 
the several schools, directed to be visit- 
ed by them as aforesaid, to certify to 
the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland for 
the time being, such sum or sums of 
money as they shall deem an adequate 
compensation to such person or per- 
sons for their trouble in attending such 
visitations; whereupon itshall and may 
be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, 
or other chief governor or governors 
of Ireland, to direct the lords of the 
treasury to issue, out of the consoli- 
dated fund of Ireland, such sum or 
sums of money, as, and for a recom- 
pence to the said persons so deputed 
as aforesaid, as to the said Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or other chief governor or go- 
vernors shall seem fitting and conveni- 
ent. 

And be it further enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful for the Bishops 
of the several dioceses in which any 
endowed grammar schools are situated 
(excepting as herein before excepted) 
to assist if it shall seem good to them, 
at any of the aforesaid visitations 
of such schools, so situated in their 
respective dioceses; and they are here- 
by authorized and empowered to act 
as joint visitors at all such visitations 

. with the commissioners appointed un- 
der this act, if they or any of them 
shall attend in person, and if not, with 
the persons deputed by them to visit 
in their stead. 

And whereas by letters patent bear- 
ing datethe —day of. 

in the second year of the reign 











of his late majesty, King Charles the 
First, the said King Charles granted 


to his grace, then Lord Archbishop 
of Armagh, and his succesors for ever, 
divers lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments, of great yearly value, situate 
respectively in the Counties of Armagh, 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Donegal and 
Cavan, in trust, to the sole and proper 
use and behoof ef the respective mas« 
ters of the several free schools of Ar- 
magh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, Ra- 
phoe, and Cavan: and whereas, by 
letters patent bearing date the 
day of— in the fourth year of 
the reign of the said King Charles the 
First, the sovereign and burgesses of 
the borough of Banagher, inthe King’s 
county in Ireland, and their succes- 
sors, were incorporated, and by other 
letters patent bearing date the 
day of. ——in the same year, the 
sovereign and burgesses of the borough | 
of Carysfort in the county of Wick- 
low in Ireland, and their successors, 
were also incorporated; and by the 
said respective charters, the said King 
Charles, among other things granted 
toeach o! the said corporations, divers 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
lying in the said counties respectively, 
in trust for the only use and behoof of 
a schoolmaster to be resident in each 
of the said towns respectively, And 
whereas John Preston deceased, tormer- 
ly an alderman of Dublin, did by deed 
bearing date the———day of-——— in 
the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six, grant and convey thelands 
of Cappaghloughlin, in the Queen’s 
county in Ireland, then producing the 
sum of eighty pounds yearly, to cer- 
tain trustees therein named, and their 
heirs for ever, in trust to pay a school- 
master of the Protestant religion, re- 
sidentin the town of Navan, in thecoun- 
ty of Meath, the yearly sum of thirty- 
five pounds, and to pay to a like 
schoolmaster resident in the town of 
Banagher in the Queen’s county, the 
yearly sum of twenty-five pounds; aud 
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to pay the sum of twenty pomnds year- 
ly, to the hospital of King Charles the 
Second, in Oxmanstown, Dublin; the 
nomination of the said schoolmasters 
to be in the eldest son of the said 
Jokn Preston, and his heirs male ; and 
the said trustees and their halve: or 
the major part of the said persons, for 
ever 3 ary in case of any increase in the 
rents of the said lands, the overplus to 
be disposed of by the said persons, or 
the major part of them, for the con- 
venience of the said schools, or such 
other pious uses as the same persons, or 
the major part of them, should from 
time to time appoint. And whereas, 
an information was in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, 
efiledin the court of chancery in Ire- 
land, to enforce the due and proper 
management of the said schools of Na- 
van and Ballyroan, which cause ts still 
depending in the said court ; in which 
it has been found necessary "foaimn time 
totime, to make divers orders for af- 
fecting the beneficial purposes of the 
suid suit. And whereas on or about 
the seventh day of May, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and eighty 
five, Richard and Steph en Moore, 
Esquires, assigned for ever certain lands 
in the county of Tipperary, called, 
‘the lands of Clonbough and Tul- 
low,’” and containing in or about three 
hundred and seventy acres, and then 
bet at forty- -two pounds per annum, for 
maintaining a free school in the town 
of Clonmell. And whereas the rents 
of the lands granted by his late majesty 
King Charles the First, tor the use of 
the said schools of Armagh, Dungan- 
non, Enniskillen, Raphoe, Cavan, and 
also the rents of the lands of the said 
school in Clonmell, have increased. to 
an amount creater than is necessary for 
the canvenient maintenance of the said 
masters. Andwhereas the rents of the 


lands ot Cappaghloughlin granted by 
the said John Preston deceased, for the 
payment of the masters of the schools 
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of Navan and Ballyroan, have also 
greatly increased, and a considerable 
part of the overplus remains yet unap- 
propriated. And whereas it 1s neces 
sary for the well ordering of the several 
schoolsaforesaid, that the commissioners 
under this act should have full power 
over, and the entire disposal of the 
rents and profits of all the lands afore- 
said; be it enacted, that from and 
after the the several 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
aforesaid, as well those granted by 
his late majesty King Charles the 
First, for the use of the masters of the 
schachs of Armagh, Dungannon, En- 
niskillen, heathens Cavan, Banagher, 
and Carysfort,as the landsof Cappagh- 
loughlin, granted by the late Joha 
Preston, for the payment of the mas- 
ters of the schools of Navan and Bally- 
roan and the lands belonging to the 
school of Clonmell aforesaid, shall be 
vested in the said commissioners, and 
theirsuccessors for e:er; and the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, shall from 
time to time be received by such agent 
or agents, as the said commissioners 
for the time being shall appoint for 
that purpose as aforesaid, and shall be 
paid and applied by the orders of the 
said commissioners, for,and towards the 
maintenance and support of the mas- 
ters of the said several schools, and for 
such other purposes as the said com- 
missioners are under this act directed, 
and empowered to provide: for,* and 
carry into effect, for the benefit of the 
said schools. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that the net rents of the Jands granted 
by his late majesty King Charles the 
First, to each school respectively, after 
deducting thereout the necessary ex- 
pences of the agency and management 
thereof, shall be applied solely and ex- 
clusively to the use and advantage of 
the said school, and to such endowment 
or establishments only, as are connect- 
edtherewith; and that the rerits and 
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profits of the lands of the school of 
Clonmell aforesaid, shall in like manner 
be applied solely for the use and ad- 
vantage of the school of Clonmell ; and 
the said net rentsof the landsof Cappay ii- 
loughlin aforesaid, shall be divided 
into three parts, in the proportion of 
the annuities to be paid in pursuance 
of the grant of the said John Preston, 
tothe said hospital in Oxmanstown, 
and to the masters of the said schools 
of Navan and Ballyroan (that is to say ) 
in the proportion of four sixteenths to 
be paid to the said hospital seven six- 
teenths to be applicable to the uses 
of the school of Navan, and five six- 
teenths to the uses of the school of Bal- 
lyroan. 

And be it further enacted, that when- 
ever it shall seem expedient to the said 
commissioners that an application 
should be madetothe lord high chancel. 
lor,ortothecommissioners for the cus- 
tody of the great sealof Ireland for the 
time being, for the enforcing of any 
order or proceeding of the commis- 
sioners under this act, or any 
of them, to make a summary applica- 
tion by petition to the Lord High 
Chancellor, or to the said commis- 
sioners for the custody of the great 
seal, praying, that an order may be 
made by the said Lord High Chancel- 
lor on the subject of said application ; 
and thereupon it shall be lawful for 
the said Lord High Chancellor, or for 
the said commissioners for the custody 
of the great seal, upon such s: mmary 
application, to make such order, and 
to give snch directions as tohim or 
them shall seem fitting and expedient 
for the purposes aforesaid, or any 
part thereof, in part or in the whole, 
and to direct that the costs of such ap- 
plication shall be paid out of any fund 
or funds appropriated to the use or 
benefit of the school, respecting which 


such application shall be made as afore- 
said. 
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And be it further enact: d, that. it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the 
said commissioners under this act, 
from time to time, and at all times, to 
order and direct that such share and 
proportion as the: shall think proper, 
of the issues and profits of the funds or 
estates applicable to the support of 
ea h andevery, or any of the schools 
in this act mentioned, and subjected 
to the jurisdiction of the commission- 
ers under this act, shall be paid and 
applied to and for the sole use and be- 
nefit of the schoolmaster of such school 
for the time being; and if it shall ap- 
pear to the said commissioners, that 
one cr more under master, or under 
masters are necessary for any such 
school, then it shall be lawful for the 
said commissioners to order and direct 
that such other share or proportion, or 
shares or proportions of such issues and 
profits as they shall think proper, shall 
be applied to the sole use and benefit 
of such under master, or under mast: rs 
respectively ; and as to such parts of 
such issues and profits as shall remain 
after the payment of such salary, or 
salaries to such head master, or under 
master or masters, it shall be lawful for 
said commissioners to order and direct, 
that thereout such yearly or other sum 
or sums, as shall be or be deemed ue- 
cessary for the purpose, shall be ap- 
plied in or towards the purchasing 


; 
&? 


procuring, building, enlarging, repair- 
ing, Or finishing the schoolhouse, to- 
gether with grounds, houses, and other 
appurtenances and accommodations ne- 
cessary or useful for, or towards the 
convenient and proper keeping of a 
school therein ; andifany residue of such 
issues and profits shall remain aftersuch 
yearly or oth r sumsas shall be found, 
or deemed sufficient for the several pur- 
poses aforesaid, then it shall be lawful 
for such commissioners to order and di- 
rect that such residue shall be applied 
to the supporting, maintaining, and 
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providing of such and so many free 
scholars, according to such arrange- 
ments, and i in such sums, shares and 
proportions, as shall be directed by 
any such order or orders ; and to the 
endowment of such and so many ex- 
hibitions to Trinity College, tobe held 
by such persons, and under such re- 
gulations and restrictions as to the 
said commissioners shall seem proper. 
Provided always, that it shall not be 
lawful for the said commissioners, by 
any order, to reduce or diminish the 
salary or emolument of any head 
master, or undermaster, save only 
during the vacancy of the office of 
such head master, or under master 
respectively. 

And be it further enacted, that 
all and every agreement and agree- 
ments in writing heretofore made, 
by the present master, of any of the 
suid schools, under the direction 
of the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
chief governor or governors of Ire- 
land for the time being, or with the 
person or persons, body or bodies, 
politic or corporate, to whom the 
appointment of each master belong- 
ed, concerning the distribution or 
application of the income, revenues, 
or emoluments of such school, or of 
the master thereof, as aforesaid, or 
so granted for the use of such school, 
or the master thereof, or any 
part, share or proportion of such 
income, revenues, or emoluments, 
shall be good, valid, and effectual, ac- 
cording to the terms thereof respec- 
tively, so long as such master shall 
continue to hold the said office, but 
no longer. 

Provided always, and be it enact- 

That the schoolmasters of the 
said several grammar schools in Ire- 
land, included within this act, shall 
continue to be respectively appointed 
in the same manner, in all respects, 
as if this act had not passed; and 
that the under master or masters, if 
any shall be under this act endow- 
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ed at any of the said schools, shall 
and may be appointed by the head 
master, by and with the consent and 
approbation of the several persons 
in whom the present appointment 
of the head master or masters is now 
vested. 

And be it further enacted, that 
it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the commissioners, under this act, 
for the time being, whenever they 
shall deem it expedient so to do, to 
present a petition to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or other chief governor or 
governors of Ireland for the time 
being, setiing forth the necessity 
of purchasing, building, rebuilding, 
eularging, or repairing any school- 
house belonging to «ny school under 
the jurisdiction of the said commis- 
sioners by virtue of this act, or any 
of theappurtences or accommodations 
belonging to, or necessary for the 
convenient use of such school, 
gether with a particular estimate 
thereof, and the sum required for 
such purpose ; and alsosetting forth, 
that the profits of the lands belong- 
ing to such school are insufficient 
to supply so large a sum in conve- 
nient time, and praying that the 
same may be advanced out of the 
consolidated fund of Ireland, to. some 
person or persons to be named in 
such petition for that purpose; and 
setting forth, what yearly sum, be- 
ing not less than ten per centum on 
the sum required, can be paid out 
of the revenues of such school, *to 
replace the sum sv to be advanced ; 
and thereupon it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the I 
nant, or other chief govegner or go- 


vernors of Ireland, “if he or they 


shall think proper so to do, to di- 
rect that such sum as he or they 
shall think proper, not exceeding 
the sum required by such petition, 
shall be advanced out of the conso- 
lidated fund of Ireland, to such per- 
son or persons as shal] be so named 


Lord Lieute- . 
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for that purpose, either altogether, 
or in such payments, or by such 
instalments as the said Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall think proper; provided 
always that no such sum, or any 
part thereof, shall be so advanced, 
until such person or persons shall 
have given good and sufficient se- 
curity, by recognizance with two 
sureties to the satisfaction of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, or 
the Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord High Treasurer for the 
time being, or any three of them, 
for the faithful expenditure of the 
same, accurding to particulars, and 
an estimate mentioned in the said 
petition. 

And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the advance of any 
such sum and sums out of the con- 
solidated funds of Ireland, as afore- 
said, the yearly sams mentioned in 
such petition for the repayment of 
the same, shall be froin time to time 
paid into the office of the Receiver 
General of the duties of customs and 
excise in Dublin, until the whole of 
each and every such sum or sums 
so advanced, shall be duly discharg- 
ed; and all such money so repaid 
and received, shall be carried to, 
and made part of the consolidated 
fund of Ireland. 

Provided always, and be it enact- 


ed, That it shall and may be lawful 


to and for the said commissioners, 
under this act, to order and direct 
that any tenant or tenants of any 
lands belonging to any such school, 
for which any such sum or sums 
shall be so advanced, together with 
the lands Scchpied by such tenant 
or tenants, shall be assigned over 
to such person or persons as shall 
be named for that purpose, by 
the lord high treasurer, or com- 
missioners for executing the office 
of lord high treasurer, or any three 
of them tor the time being, and 
from thenceforth, until such tenant 
BELFAST MAG, NQ. XXXVL 
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or tenants, and the land so oecupied 
by such tenant or tenants, shall be 
reassigned, such tenant or tenants 
having received notice of such as- 
signment, shall be bound to pay his 
or their rent or rents, to such person 
or persons, as if a regular attorn- 
ment had been executed; and it 
shall and may be lawful forsuch per- 
son or persons to recover any such 
rents, by distress, ejectment, or 
otherwise, as the person or persons 
entitled to the said rent might law- 
fully do; and all and every sum and 
sums so received by such person or 
persons, his and their reasonable 
costs being first deducted, shall by 
him or them be paid into the office 
of the said receiver general, to be 
applied in the manner, and for the 
purposes aforesaid. 

And whereas, by an act passed in 
Ireland, in the twelfth year of the 
reign of her inajesty Queen Eliza- 
beth, intituled, “An Act for the 
erection of Free Schools;” it was 
among other things enacted, that 
there should from thenceforth be a 
Free School within every diocese of 
Ireland, and that the salary of 
the schoolmaster therein should 
be paid—one third thereof by 
the ordinary, and the other two- 
third parts by the Parsons, Vicars, 
Prebendaries, and other ecclgsiasti- 
cal persons of the same diocese; 
aud enacting also, that all churches, 
parsonages, vicarages, and other 
ecclesiastical livings that have come 
by any title, meane, or conveyance, 
to the possession and seisin of the 
Queen’s Majestic, or any of her 
most noble progenitors, shall be 
charged to this payment and contri- 
bution, in whose hands or possession 
somever the same are or shall come ; 

And whereas, further provisions 
for the more effectual erecting and 
better regulating of Free Schools 
in Ireland, were made by two Acts 
passed in the parliament of Ireland, 
c 
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the one in the twelfth year of his 
Jate majesty king George the first, 
and the other in the twenty-ninth 
year of his late majesty king George 
the second ; 

And whereas, in some divceses in 
Treland, no such school hath ever ex- 
isted, and in other dioceses, by rea- 
son of the smallness of the salary, 
or the want of a school-house, ne 

roper and adequate school hath yet 
i kept; Bk it therefore enacted, 
That it shall and may be lawful to 
and for the commissioners tor the 
time being, under this act, by and 
with the consent and approbation 
of the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
chief governor or governors of Ire- 
land, fer. the time being, by war- 
rant under hand and seal, to direct 
and declare that any —or 
more adjoining dioceses in Ireland, 
shall be united into one district, and 





to direct that the Free Schools of 


such ———— er more dioceses shal] 
be consolidated inte one Free School, 
to be thenceforth kept and held 
in such place, within the said dio- 
ceses,as the said commissioners, with 
such consent and approbation as 
aforesaid, shall in and by such ware 
rant direct for that purpose; and 
thereupon, und from thenceforth, 
all and every salaries, and salary 
payable to the schoolmasters of the 
said several dioceses so united, shall 
from thenceforth be payable to the 
school-master of such distyict only, 
for his own sole use; and every 
such school-master shall have the 
same right to the said salaries, and 
the same remedies and advantages 
for and in respect of the raising, 
collecting, and enforcing the same 
respectively, as the several school- 
masters of such dioceses so united, 
would or might respectively have 
had in case such union had pot ta- 
ken place under or by virtue of the 
said recited acts or this act. 

Provided also, and be it enacted, 
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That if in any case any — or 
more dioceses shall be united into 
one district under the provisions of 
this act, the masters of the Free 
Schools whereof are not appointed 
by the same person, then, and in 
every such case, the first appoint- 
ment of a school-master for such 
united district shall be made by the 
person who if such union had not 
taken place, would have the right 
of appointment in that diocese from 
whence the master of the school in 
such district shall derive the largest 
salary; and the second turn shall 
in like manner follow the salary 
next in amount, and so on to the 
lowest; after which the same ro- 
tation shall take place again, and 
continue from thenceforth, 

And whereas, the funds provided 
and raised under the hereinbefore 
recited acts, are insufficient for the 
support of the said diocesan schools, 
and it is also just and agreeable 
to the provisions of the aforesaid 
recited act of the twelfth of Eliza- 
beth, that where the tythes, or any 
part, share, or proportion of the 
tythes of any parish, shall be impro- 
priate or appropriate, the owners of 
such impropriate or appropriate ty the, 
or proportion of tythes, should be 
chargeable in respeet thereof to the 
support of thediocesan schools afore- 
said respectively, in the same propor- 
tion as parsons and other ecclesiasti- 
cal persons within the same dioceses 
respectively bave been, or shall 
be so chargeable; BE it therefore 
enacted, That from and after the pase 
sing of this act, it shall and may be 





lawful for every bishop within his. 


diocese, by and wyh, the consent 
and concurrence of the archbishop 
of the province in which such dioe 
cese shall be situate, from time. to 
time to ascertain aud direct what 
sum or sums of money shall be year- 
ly levied on, and paid by them the 
said bishops, and on the parsons, 


is 


© 














vicars, prebendaries, and other ec- 
clesiastical persons, and on the own- 
eis of tythes appropriate or impro- 
priate within the said diocese, for 
the support of the diocesan school 
within such diocese, or within 
the district of which such diocese 
shall form a part; one third part of 
all which sum or sums of money 
shall be levied on and paid by the 
said bishops im their respective dio- 
ceses, and the remaining two-third 
parts of such sum and sums of mone 

shall be levied on, and paid by the 
said parsons, vicars, prebendaries, 
and other ecclesiastical persons, toe 
gether with the owners of the im- 
propriate and appropriate tyihes 
within such diocese; aud that all 
and every such tythes, impropriate 
or appropriate, shall be charged and 
chargeable for and towards the sup- 
port of the said diocesan schools re- 
spectively, according to the same 
rate and proportion to the value 
thereof respectively, as the eccle- 


siastical preferments in the same 
diocese have been or shall be so 
charged. 


And be it further enacted, That 
it shall be lawful for the bishop of 
every diocese in Ireland, to appoint 
oneor more collector or collectors 
to receive all and every such sum 
and sums of money as shall be so 
charged on, and payable by such 
bishops, and by such parsons, and 
other ecclesiastical persons and own- 
ers of tythes within such diocese; 
and to allow and pay to sach agent 
any sum or sums of money, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of — 
in the pound, on all money collected 
by him, as such bishop shall think 
fit; and to take seeurity from such 
agent for the due payment of all 
such sums and sum of money to 
the schoolmaster or schoolmasters of 
the diocesan school in such diocese, 
or in the district of which.such dio- 
cese may form a part, according to 
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the provisions contained in the said 
recited acts, and this act; and that 
if any such parson, oF other eccle- 
siastical person shall, for the space 
of months after the sum 
payabl: by him shall be demanded 
by such collector, refuse of neglect 
to pay the same to such collector, 
it shail and may be lawfal for the 
archbishop or bishop to sequester 
the profits of the benefice belonging 
to such parson, or other ecclesiasti- 
cal person, for the payment thereof, 
until the same shall be levied and 


paid. 


And be it further enacted That 
all sums to be so payable by and out 
©: such impropriate or appropriate 
tythes, shall be fixed and ascertained 
by the ordinary of the diocese, who 
shall by instrument under his hand 
and seal, to be preserved in the re- 
gistry of the diocese, estimate the 
value of the tythes, or parts or pro- 
portions of tythes of every such pa- 
rish, which shall be so impropriate 
of appropriate, as soon as may be af- 
ter the passing of this act; and shall 
at the same time fix the proportion 
which the sum so payable shall bear 
to such estimated value; which sum 
so fixed shall fr m thenceforth yearly 
be recovered by civil bill in the court 
of proper jurisdiction, by the collec- 
tor to be appointed as aforesaid, from 
any person who shall have received in 
such year to hat amount, by, from, 
or out of any impropriate or appro- 
priate tythes, or part or proportion of 
tythes, of or in such parish 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That if any person or person having 
or claiming to have any interest or 
po session, reversion, or remainder 
1, such appropriate tythes or any 
part thereof, shall conceive himselt, 
herself or themselves, to be aggriev- 
ed by any such estimate, valuation, 
or order of such ordinary, theg and 
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in every such case it shall and may be 
lawful to and for such person and 
persons, at any time within 
years, from the date thereof, tu ap- 
peal to the Lord Lieutenant in coun- 
cil; who thereupon shall have full 
power to confirm, diminish, or in- 
crease the same, in any respect, ac 





. cording to the merits of the case ; 


which determination shall be final 
and conclusive on all parties, an at- 
tested copy thereof being first filled 
in the registry of such diocese. 

Provided also, and be it enacted, 
That if such tythes, or proportion of 
tythes, of such parish or any part 
of such parish, should be demised in 
any lease or leases, or should belong 
to more than one person, whether as 
Iessors or lessees, or otherwise, then 
and in every such case, the head rent, 
and every head rent thereof, shall be 
liable to a proportion of -uch sum so 
payable, according to the proportion 
so settled as aforesaid; and if the es- 
timate of the value thereof aforesaid 
shall exceed such head rent or head 
rents, then and in every such case the 
proportion belonging to such excesses 
shall be paid by the lessee or lessees 
thereof rateably amongst them; and 
that it shall be lawful for every such 
lessee or under lessee, who shall have 
made any such payment. to deduct 
from the rent payable by him, a pro- 
portion of such sum so paid, accord- 
ing to the amount of such rent 

And be it further enacted That 
it shall and may be lawful for every 
archbishop, bishop, dean and chap- 
ter, dean dignitary, prebendary, or rece 
tor of any parish, or for any tenant in 
fee simple, tenant in tail, or tenant for 
life with remainder in fee, or in tail 
general or special to his or her issue, 
or any of them, by deed to be enrol- 
led in the high court of chancery in 
Treland, to set apart and convey to 
the said commissioners and their suc- 
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cessors, for the use of any diocesan 
or district school, any piece or pare 
cel of ground, not exceeding 
plantation acres, which may be agreed 
to be chosen or appointed age aforesaid, 
for the scite of such diocesan or dis- 
trict school; and that such piece of 
round so set apart and conveyed, shall 
rom thenceforth be the scite of such 
school ; and that all and every piece or 
parcel of ground now held or used, as 
and for the scite of any diocesan 
school, and which at any time hereaf- 
ter shall cease to be used as such, 
shall stand and be vested in the said 
commissioners and their successors, 
who shall have power to demise the 
same for any term not exceeding 
years, without fine, and for the best 
rent that can be reasonably got for 
the same, and to apply the rent there- 
of for the use of the school of such 
diocese or district, in such manner as 
they shall think proper ; or to sell the 
fee and inheritance thereof, orsuch term 
orinterest therein as shall be so vested 
in them, and to apply the purchase 
money in like manner. 

And be it enacted, That. it shall 
and may be lawful for the grand- 
jury of the county in which any dio- 
cesan or district school, or the scite 
appointed for the same, shall be, to 








present on the county any sum or - 


sums which they shall think proepr, 
tor purchasing, providing, building, 
or repairing any such school-house, 
or a dwelling-house for the master 
thereof, or any of the offices or appur- 
tenances properly belonging to such 
school-house or dwelling-house, or 
for purchasing or procuring a scife 
for the same, not éxceeding the said 


quantity of plantation 
acres. 








And be it enacted, That if any of © 
the persons liable to be summoned 
under any of the provisions in this act _ 
contained, or having the care or cus- i 
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ody of any papers, vouchers, books, 
» documents, required to be pro- 
‘huced by the commissioners under 
his act, shall, after being duiy sum- 


‘noned, omit to attend, or shall refuse 


or decline to be examined, or to pro- 
duce any of the said papers, vouchers, 
books, or’ documents, then, and as 
often as it shall so happen, every such 
person shall be deemed guilty of dis- 
obeying this act, and being duly con- 
victed thereof b fore any ma- 
gistrates, shall be fined such sum not 
exceeding pounds, as 
such magistrate shall think proper. 











———— 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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‘There are few things about which 
men of Virtuare more apt to rave, than 
the merits of the Grecian architecture, and 
most of those who affect an uncommon 
purity and delicacy of taste, talk of the 
intrinsic beauty of its proportions, as a 
thing not to be disputed, except by bar- 
barian ignorance, and stupidity.” 

Edinburgh Review, May, 1811. 


[ PAVE lately read an article, in 

your valuable me eps for March 
last) entitled « Defect in the front of 
the new chapel,’’ and give me leave to 
say that I never yet saw in print, such 
a laboured rhodomontade of incongru- 
ous stupidity. 

It passeth my understanding to di- 
vine, what could possibly - have insti- 
gated this writer, to obtrude these silly 
observations of his upon the public 
eye. 

Were I to indulge my fancy with a 
flight into the field of conjecture, it 
would appear to me that B. might 
have three motives for favouring us 
with this effusion of his genius. First, 
The general Cacoethes Scribendi. 
Second, ‘That kind of inflated sensori- 
um, which is perpetually suggesting 
to its unfortunate possessor, that he 
understands every thing better than his 
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neighbours—and that he ought. at all 
times keep telling them that every 
thing which they do-is wrong. 
Third, ‘That without any particular 
cause, malevolence excepted, he may 
have a wish to injure the architect in 
this case, and lessen his merit in the 
eyes of those who have employed him ; 
although he tells us to the contrary, 
and says “the has no motives so to do,” 
and likewise ‘ that he is no builder” — 


‘the latter indeed is most obvious from 


his observations, the former I have my 
doubts of. 

After stating the case of a “ hand: 
some yorng lady” with a Judges 
Wig”—a ‘Grenadiers cap, Coal 
Scuttle, &c. &c.”” he brings him into 
comparison with a church ! is not this 
a kind of piracy—Satire, or parody on 
the Song of Solomon—what a charm- 
ing thing it is to be wise ! 

Then he gets into an invective a- 
gainst what he calls «the embattled 
parapet,” and tells in whining cant, 
most opportunely taken up, that the 
MEEK Jesus, both by precept and ex- 
ample—* discouraged these embattled 
parapets,”’ (outupon themsayI), This 
he must likewise have had from the 
Song of Solomon, or his own head, 
for as far as I have read, there is not a 
word of it in the New Testament. 

Although it appears both in St. 
Matthew, and St. Luke, that the pinna- 
cles of the temple were well known to 
the « Meek Jesus,’ he having been 
taken up and placed on one of them, 
yet it does not appear that the « son 
OF MAN”? did prescribe any particular 
kind of coping or finishing for the 
temples wherein his doctrine was to be 
taught, nor did he reprobate the pin- 
nacles on the Jewish one. 

Not to lose any more time in argu- 
ment, let me suggest to your friend B. 
that he would have done well, before he 
sat down to use such contumatious ex- 
pressions, touching the structure of the 
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new chapelin Belfast, had he made 
enquiry whether there be asy other 
edificesin this country or elsewhere, 
adapted to public worship with similar 
ornaments. 

As he is evidently not a man of 
reading, and probably too arrogant to 
trouble himself about facts, I shall, to 
save him further enquiry, mention the 
western tower of the CATHEDRAL in 
ARMAGH, A CHURCH AT LURGAN, 
where there 1s a ** Pediment”’ too, and 
@ CHAPEL OF EASE WITHIN THE PRE- 
CINCTS OF DUBLIN CASTLE, built by 
Johnston, esq. aneminentarchitect, 
and lately finished. These and hun- 
dreds more which I have seen in Great 
Britain and Ireland have all ‘ embat- 
tled Parapets!”” So that if the “ new 
chapel”’ be not finished altogether to 
the taste of your correspondent B. it is 
not singular in any one shape. 

If I am not mistaken, in the eye of 
every scientific man, it will rank high 
among the most elegant structures for 
public worship, and long after, all who 
now write and read, have passed to the 
silent grave, it will remain a strikin 
monument of the taste and liberality of 
the enlightened town in which it stands. 

NULLA FRONTI FIDES. 


Lurgan, Vith June, 1811. 
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REMARKS ON READING ADMIRAL NEL- 
SON’S MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION, 


BY a misapplication of the powers 
with which man is_ invested, 
many fatal mischiefs have in every 
age and every clime ensued, and 
will continue to ensue, until the at- 
tention of mankind is turned to be- 
hold their real interests in a proper 
application of measures, tending to 
the general good, and not confined 
to partial views, by the adoption of 
selfish policy, in endeavouring to 


aggrandize ourselves at the expens® 
of the destruction of another. In 
my opinion, the zeal of the true pa- 
triot to promote the power and in- 
fluence of the country that pave him 
birth, jieads him not to pursue mea- 
sures hostile to the good ,of others, 
nor vainly to think, that by annoy- 
ing one part of the community, the 
welfare of another is any way es- 
sentially promoted. Ie considers 
that policy to be the best and safest, 
that has atendency to contribute to 
the common interest of all. He for- 
gets not that men should be brethren, 
and deeply laments that they are not. 
He views with feelings of regret, 
the selfish imterests and party dis- 
tinctions, that so much divide and 
disturb mankind, and actuated by 
the general principle of good-will 
towards all, he embraces all of every 
country, as belonging to the same 
family of which he himself forms a 
parte 


“ The well-taught philosophic mind 
To all compassion gives, 

Casts round the world an equal eye, 
And feels for all that lives,” 


Were these sentiments universally 
and practically to prevail, wars 
would cease, and the nations enjoy, 
in the blessings of peace and mu- 
tual confidence, a real and per- 
manent security. 

But when are we to look for this 
happy union amongst men? The 
present general appearance in the 
face of human affairs, discourages 
every prospect, and deadens every 
hope, that a such a period is near. 
The various passiogs and jarring in- 
terests that now agitate the world, 
are not likely soon to subside. Man 
is too proud easily to yield. He 
feels, he keenly feels the smart of 
his own folly, and still he persists in 
augmenting his miseries. He is a 
most perverse being, furnished with 
every requisite necessary to enable 














sibeked wee 





him to rise to the most exalted enjoy- 
ments, yet by a strange perversion 
of his will and faculties he falls, thus 
by his own hand, the lowest, shall 
I say, in the scale of existence. He 
becomes an enemy to himself, op- 
posed to his own best interests, and 
to every consideration that should 
influence.a being so circumstanced, 
introducing into the world a fatal 
system of errors and combination 
of evils, presenting to the eye of en- 
lightened reason, amost melancholy 
and miserable picture. 

How many individuals have, at 
different periods, appeared,, who 
froin their stations in life, joined to 
superior abilities, seemed calculated 
to form great purposes, and bring 
about events favourable to the ame- 
lioration of man, had these advanta- 
ges been suffered to take a proper 
direction; but, alas! in how many 
instanccs have they been abused, 
and turned into improper channels, 


tending to lead the species on in a 


state of barbarism, wherein fierce- 
ness of disposition, lust of power, 
and want of mutual forbearance, 
plunge the nationsinto every ill, and 
cause war to rage, arrayed in all the 
horrors of oppression, and man. to 
become the destroyer of man, as 
beasts of prey with eager search, and 
greedy appetite, devour each other, 

Let us forbear the impious idea, 
that would attribute these incite- 
ments to the influence of the benifi- 
cent deity, who never yet implanted 
in the breast of a human being, a 
passion, let it be called by what 
name it may, that could take de- 
ligit to injure or aflect the happi- 
ness of another. ‘Thus vainly do we 
atlempt to represent omnipotence 
clothed as it were with passions simi- 
lar to those that agitate the wrath- 
ful mind of man, and: foolishly 
charge the Almighty with being the 
author to stir up to deeds of rapine 
and cruelty. Neither can I atti. 
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bute to his interference either the 
fall or victory of contending powers, 
both perhaps equally hostile in their 
views to every term of accomoda- 
tioa, and each eagerly grasping at 
the possession of undue power, and 
unlimited authority. Let us trace 
the evil of war to its right origin, 
and place it to its true account, 
the pride and presumption, and 
revengeful passions of vindictive 
man. Humanity bleeds at the de- 
tails daily exhibited of the number 
of human beings thus sacrificed at 
the shiine of ambition. 


We are ready to reprobate and to 
contemplate with feelings of dis- 
gust, the manners of those nations 
we term savage, but before we ven- 
ture to boast of our own degrees of 
civilization, let us first endeaveur 
to relinquish many things of whatwe 
are In the practice, which in the 
eye of impartial observation, and 
strict justice place us ma very un- 
favourable light. 


We are indeed very deficient in 
many points relating to real im- 
provement. Our predilection for war, 
and eagerness to increase our know- 
ledge in the art of killing our fellow. 
creatures, justly entitle our names 
to be handed down, and classed with 
those of the savage tribes. * 


PY ~eerentes 
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*Read the following description, and 
let us observe if we cannot trace similar 
features in our own conduct: 

“ The first principle which is instilled 
into the breast of an American savage—is 
revenge. This principle acquires addi- 
tional strength, as he advances in life; the 
few objects which his education presents 
to his eye, have all a tendency to cherish 
it. Both the counsels of the old men, and 
the example of the warriors of his tribe, 
(so is Nelson, as a warrior, held up for 
an example to all succeeding times), con- 
spire in teaching him, that it is dishonour- 
able. to relent, and.infamous to forgive,” 

Many are the instances. of the fatal ef- 
fects of this disposition among ourselves, 
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Alas! that to excel in this art 
should form the character of the true 
hero, or that blood-stained laurels 
gained, should be the hero’s boast. 
Rather let him mourn the woe- 
fraught deeds his blind ambition, 
and love of false-glory occasion, 
and that hand down to posterity his 
name in characters dyed with the 
blood of nations. 

Where are all our boasted powers 
of superiority over what are called 
the barbarous ages, when heroes in 
war, and their feats in the crimsoned 
field, are held up tothe view of their 
fellow-mortals, and that through all 
succeeding times, as models of imi- 
tation “for them to pursue, as the 
course that leads to the exaltation of 
our imperfect natures.” 

Every consideration, connected 
with sound principle, revolts at the 
bare idea, that the powers of man 
should be thus prostituted. Surely 
for such a purpose they were never 
intended, they were designed to em- 
brace a nobler range of action. 

Is war thus never to have an end ? 
Dyed in false colours, and blazoned 
forth as the road to honour, and the 
display of all that is praise-worthy, 
must it still continue to harass, and to 
plague mankind with its never-ceas- 
ing spoils? Forbid it, humanity, 
in the name of genuine worth, 
and the real happiness of mortals ! 
May the law of kindness supercede 
the baneful sentiment, and hasten the 
happy era favourable to the eman- 
cipation of the human mind from 
the shackles of selfishness, and de- 
sive of aggrandizement, introducing 
in the room thereof sentiments of 
universal love, and unlimited bene- 
volence, uniting together as chil- 
dren of one father, the great family 
of mankind. ‘The unerring law of 
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who pride in boasting of many superior 
advantages of which these poor criatures 
are destitute. 


July. 


doing unto others as we would wish 
they should do unto us, repelling 
every disposition to injure or invade 
the rights of another, and inducing 
us to seek as a conquest more noble 
than that of kingdoms, victory over 
ourselves, and every passion for re- 
nown, originating from deeds con- 
nected with the destruction of one 
another. Possessing the more he- 
roic and _praise-worthy sensations of 
compassion towards all, let us imi- 
tate the God-like attributes of mer- 
cy and peace. 

Talents and advantages calculated 
to promote usefulness, and to scatter 
the seeds of improvement, whereby 
the condition of man might be bet- 
tered, and the evils of life lessened, 
would be no longer prostituted to 
purposes productive of blasting the 
happiness and destroying the secu- 
rity of nations, by indulging a fond- 
ness for war, and delighting to ap- 
pear the foremost in forwarding 
plans for the destruction of men, 
thereby purchasing a name in the 
annals of fame, at the fatal expense 
of misery to thousands. 

Instead of following the heroism 
of a Nelson, to the field of blood, 
let us endeavour to imitate the bene- 
volence of a Howard, in the walls of 
a prison, and the intrepid perse- 
verance of a Clarkson on board a 
slave-ship, advocating the cause of 
humanity, without distinction of 
clime orcolour. * 


N.S. 


EE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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To the Right Hon. John Foster, 


SIR, 


BELIEVE there is no person who 
& has a higher opinion of the good 
intention, and of the usefuleffects of 
the farming societies, particularly of 
that respectable one of which you are 
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the president, and in which you hold 
so conspicuous a situation. To hold 
out to the view of the inferior classes 
of society, the most effective method 
of improving the soil, facilitating the 
tillage, and of obtaining and preserv- 
ne the most productive stock, isan ad- 
vantage of incalculable value, not 
only to the farmer individually, but 
to the country in general. The 
noblemen and gentlemen therefore 
who have stood forward in promoting 
societies whose sole object is to 
produce such happy effects, justly 
merit the esteem and gratitade of 
their fellow citizens. Notwithstand- 
ing my full convictton, and cheerful 
acknowledgment of this, [I cannot 
help thinking that there is one bad 
effect which has, ([ am convinced, 
unintentionally) proceeded from 
these societies which calls for public 
attention, and is the occasion of this 
address to a gentleman totally un- 
known tothe writer, but by his pub- 
hic situation. 

The effect I refer to is the late 
enormous increase of the rentof land, 
which in my opinion is tending rapid- 
ly to the ruin of the country. The 
most of the members of the farming 
societies are either proprietors, in 
many Cases extensive proprietors, of 
land, and men of ingenuity who 
have turned their attention to, and 
clearly understand the new improve- 
ments. Their fortunes and their ta- 
lents enable them to produce their 
advantages, and they value land in 
Proportion to the advantages thus 
produced. Proprietorsmay naturally 
be supposed «partial to’ such valua- 
tiéns, they will select men who are 
skilled in the modern improvements, 
to assist them in valuing ; they are a- 
greed, and I will admit, think they 
are doing right. Suppose however, 
Sir, that this valuation was to be laid 
onacountry whose presentinhabitants 
never saw a book of farming, who 
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know nothiog of chemical processes, 
who never heard of any of the 
new instruments fo: facilitating tile 
lage, who have not the ineans of pro- 
curing them, who cannot judge of 
new kinds of stock which they never 
saw, nor havethe means of obtainin 

them within their reach. What must 
be the consequence? People in ors 
der to avoid being turned oat. of the 
residence of their forefathers, and the 
place of their birth, endeared by a 
thousand circumstances, will be indu- 
ced topromise what they will never be 
able to pay, and to live under the tor- 
menting consciousness, that inability 
and ruinmustensue. Evensupposing, 
though not granting, that a new set 
of tenants, of superior talents and 
means might be obtained, who were 
able to pay the advanced rents, would 
it be right to set the old inhabitants 
adrift on the wide sea of human life, 
even with a long boat andsome stores 
which might perhaps be allowed 
them at parting? I know how 
your generous heart will  an- 
swer this question, and others 
ofa similar nature which will occur 
to your mind in reflecting on 
this subject. What then is to be 
done? Ought not the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom to get the full 
value of their estates? certainly, or 
what they will fairly bring in every 
supposable alteration, and existing 
circumstance. flow is that to be ac- 
curately ascertained? Though 1 
could prove, and perhaps may at- 
tempt itin a future address to yous 


that setting up lands to auction is not: 


the fair method of coming at their 
real value, [believe the method of es¢ 
timating the fair rent of laud is asubr 
ject involved in’ great darkness, and 
that it would be of infinite: consee 
quence to'the improvement, the tran- 
quillity,and happiness of the country, 
to have it traly and universally un- 
derstood. Andthe respectable soviety 
D ) | 
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over which you preside could not 
perform a more patriotic act, or do a 
more essentialservice to their country 
than by publishing their intention of 
giving such a premium as they may 
think sufficient, for the best essay to 
discover the universal principle on 
which the fair rent of land in all sup- 
posable alterations and circumstan- 
ces of the country may be accurately 
ascertained. Convince the people 
that they get fair play, and universal 
harmony will reign. I have the 
honour to be, with very great res- 
pect, your very obedient servant, 
PHILANDER. 


er 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
———eE 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF RE- 
COVERY, AND FEVER HOSPITAL, IN 
CORK-STREET, DUBLIN, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING THE 4TH JANUARY, 
1811. 
HE committee in their report for 
the year ending the above date, 
have to notice a very great increase 
inthe number of admissions, which ap- 
pear to be 1774, whilethe preceding 
year numbers only 1056, on this cir- 
cumstance they have to remark, that 
they, in their report for last year, 
gave the following paragraph, viz. 
“The committee avail themselves 
of this opportunity, tu congratulate 
the public on the success of an insti- 
tution, which has proved the happy 
means of giving a considerable check 
to the progress of contagious fever ; 
and consequently of having improved 
the health of the inhabitants of this 
populous city: asit is a fact which 
cannot be too generally known, that 
since the opening of the hospital in 
1804, the number of persons — for 
whom application has been made for 
admission, has diminished, although 
at the commencement, and for some 
time thereafter, the district relieved 


comprehended only about five parish- 
es in the Liberty, and neitherservants 
nor persons affected wish scarlet fever 
were received; whilstsince5th Janu- 
ary, 1809, the limits of admission 
have been extended to the entire of 
the city of Dublin, within the circular 
road, and servants, as well as every 
other description of poor, labouring 
under contagious fever (Scarlatina in- 
cluded) are now admissible.” 

The reduction of fever here no- 
ticed, continued for the first. four 
months of 1810, forthe four succeed- 
ing months the admissions gradually 
increased, so that they, as well as 
the average number of patients in 
the hospital, appeared to be more 
than double what they were in the 
corresponding months of 1809; and 
although in the last four months the 
numbers have reduced, they still have 
been nearly double what they were 
at the same period the last year; and 
this increased proportion continues 
at the present moment. 

For comments on this increase of 
fever, the committee must refer to 
the physicians report, after giving an 
extract from a statement made by 
them, to a meeting held at the Royal 
Exchange, the 13th September, 1810, 
convened by public notice in conse- 
quence of the funds of the hospital 
being nearly exhausted, which is as 
follows, viz. 

“ From the physicians of the hospi- 
tal they learn, that during the four 
past months an epidemic fever pre- 
vailed in this city, and throughout 
many parts of Ireland, unparalleled 
in malignancy and extent for many 
years past, aud were it not for the 
check given to the spreading of the 
contagion, by the immediate admis- 
sion of the infected persons, together 
with the whitewashing and fumigating 
the habitations from whence the pa- 
tients were brought to the hospital, 
there are strong grounds forbelieving, 
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that this populous metropolis might 
have suffered, and been now suffering, 
under a fever comparatively destruc- 
tive as the plague.” 

From the great increase of dis- 
ease, a very great increase of expense 
was unavoidably incurred; and from 
the peculiar situation of the trading 
part of the community (who form a 
great proportion of the subscribers) 
a considerable diminution of the 
usual funds has been experienced ; 
however the liberal manner in which 
many of the well-wishers to the hospi- 
tal came forward, in consequence of 
the appeal made as before mentioned, 
the funds were for the present amply 
recruited; the committee having re- 
ceived fromthis source £2057 Is. Sd. 
Still the committee feel there is a ne- 
cessity for what may be considered 
as the permanent funds of the hospi- 
tal (annual subscriptions, &c.) to be 
increased ; and when the advantage 
of this institutton both to rich and poor 
is considered, they cannot doubt but 
funds will be afforded. 

The committee continue to promote 
cleanliness, in order that disease 
might be checked, health and 
strength improved, and comfort in- 
creased amongst the poor; by having 
a printed code of advice left at the 
habitations from whence patients are 
removed to the hospital, as well as by 
whitewashing and fumigating such 
apartments, as appear from the re- 
ports of the physicians to stand in 
need thereof, they also in the course 
of last year, in order to promote a 
greater attention to this object 
amongst a different class in society, 
had.an advertisement printed and 
circulated, of which the following two 
paragraphs formed a part. 

*‘ As it appears by a reference to 
the registry of admissions, that man 
children belonging to different chari- 
ty schools in Dublin, labouring under 
contagious fever, have been lately 
received into said hospital, the mia~ 
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naging committee feel it incumbent on 
them, to recommend to the governors 
and governesses of these charities, 
a More strict observance of personal 
cleanliness amongst their children, 
together with free ventilation, as well 
as frequent cleansing and whitewash- 
ing of the rooms used as schools and 

Dormitories.” 

“The committee also wish to impress 
on the minds of the upper classes of in- 
habitants in Dublin, the bad effects 
occasioned by the filthy and confined 
state in which a great majority of 
their servants are usually lodged, as 
to bedding, apartments, &e. &c. 
which in many instances have, to the 
knowledge of the committee, proved 
the means of exciting and keeping 
up contagious fever. 

One of the regulations of the 
hospital, the committee are inclined 
at present to bring into view, viz. 

“ No officer or servant of the in- 
stitution, shall presume at any time 
to take from any patient, tradesman, 
servaut or others, any fee or gratuity 
of any kind, directly or indirectly, 
for any service done or to be done on 
account of the institution, on pain of 
being immediately dismissed.” 

And they intreat, that not only no 
temptation be offered to any of their 
servants to deviate in this particular, 
but if any violation of this regulation 
be known, that immediate information. 
be given to the committee. 

No recommendation is necessary 
to entitle to admission, but applica- 
tions fur admission must be left at the 
letter-box at the eastern entrance to 
the hospital before half past nine 
o’clockin the morning, in order that 
the applicants may be visited by the 
extern physician in such time, as that 
those whose diseases are ascertained 
to be fit for admission, may be 
brought to the hospital on that day. 
No patient can be admitted until seen 
by one of the physicians of the isspi- 
tal, nor in any other manner than in 
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the hospital carriage, which is on In the hospital 5th January 1810 $2 


springs, and the patients are placed 


therein, on a bed, in a recumbent 1810, to 4th January, 1811, 


Admitted from 5th January, 
1774 
I ee 








posture. mageen 
C» k street. 11th of March, 1811. 1806 
Admitted from 14th May 1804, —_——— 
to 4th January, 1811, inclusive......7717 Discharged cured.......... 1610 
Discharged cured......... 7052 Died.....cccccceee coccevcces - 158 
pS Tee er » 627 Remain in hospital 5th 38 
Remain in hospital 5th 38 January, 1811,...96. 
January, 1811....0.0+. 
—_—_ 1806 
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tie ACCOUNT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE HOUSE OF RE- 





' COVERY AND FEVER HOSPITAL, CORK-STREET, DUBL:‘N, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING FIFTW OF JANUARY, L811. 
f 8s 4. £ s. d, 
To rent andtaxesof premises 7818 O By parliamentary een 999 12 11 
Maintenance of patients Subscriptions.......008+8 1156 16 3 
and servants...... vibiiaitaiene 94417 2% ER. oe 8838 S 
House-bedding ,furniture Amount of hay and grass, 
and clothing, wear and deducting expenses .... 36 7 O 
COAT. ccccccccccccccccccces - 308 19 11 Interest on government 
Salaries of officers, nurses WBE cobesccdrccmcecsaces 88 810 
and S€rvaNntS......----0- 1021 9 
Fuel, soap and candles.... 353 18 10 2299 3 $ 
Printing, stationary and Donations in consequence 
AAVETUSING s.-cesseeerervee 124 9 OF of an appeal tothe pub- 
poo npg died Vic .rcosccccccrceccrveccerees S057 2 8 
and spirits.. vosoeee 348 19 114 


Incidental expenses, in- 
cludingexpenseof horse 154 18 11§ 
Whitewashing habitations 





of the poor........ ecceece 91 010 
Repairs... CCC RR ORE E EE tee ee 15 9 6 * 
$443 1 3% | ‘ 


New buildings.............. 235 0 O 
Excess of income above 
EXPCNGILUSE....ceecererere 678 s 7k a 














ACCOUNT OF PROPERTY OF THE INSTITUTION, EXCLUSIVE OF 


BUILDINGS AND PREMISES, 5TH OF JANUARY, 1811 4 

. £s d. in 

To "aia and house-bed- a rages By net property of the institu- : 
eetee SOC CORP e eee ee eee . t Sobedssesboveccdbdeneoene 3 
Clothing..........00000000. 138 5 O “ spare, fe 
Government stock......... 1906 9 gs 


TYCGSULCTSessessereeeseeeeee 174 12 GF 
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ANNUAL MEDICAL REPORT OF THE 
HOUSE OF RECOVERY, AND FEVER- 
HOSPITAL, IN CORK-STREET, DUD- 
LIN} BY ONE OF THE PHYSICIANS. 


Tue annalist of this hospital, in 
which the occurrences of each suc- 
cessive year have a_ characteristic 
resemblance, cannot well deviate 
from accustomed recital: his pro- 
vince is confined chiefly to simple 
narration, and to such inferences as 
are deducible from recorded facts. 

Though the advantages, public 
and private, to be obtained by the 
system of prevention as applied to 
fever, are now very generally known, 
vet to advert to them at this time 
nay not be without its use. The prin- 
cipal object is to abate the violence 
of contagion, and to contract its 
sphere of action within the narrow- 
est possible limits. For this end, 
a prompt and complete separation 
of the affected persons from all 
others, whose attendance is not ne- 
cessary, furnishes means the most 
effectual. Such~ seclusion the afflu- 
ent can readily command in their 
own houses; but to the poor it is 
unattainable, except by a removal 
from their habitations and families, 
to receptacles properly adapted to 
this especial purpose. From ordi- 
nary hospitals they are generally 
shut out, and for very obvious rea- 
sons. Houses of recovery, then, af- 
tord the ouly asylums for the poor, 
when attacked by contagious fever, 
and constitute, at the same time, 
the strongest bulwarks for the pro- 
tection of the wealthy against the ra- 
vages of a pestilential disease. 

Through the operation of such es- 
tablishments, contagious tever would 
appear to have been suspended, if 
not altogether eradicated, in some 
places where other circumstances 
seemed by no means favourable. In 
an extensive district of London, for 
instance, including St. Gile’s, Blooms- 
bury, and Satiron-hill, and compriz- 
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ing a dense population chiefly of 
the lowest class, common fever was 
seldom or never observed in the lat- 
ter part of 1809, and the early 
months of 1810* In Dublin, dur- 
ing the same period, it was of much 
less frequent occurrence than former- 
ly ; and this decrease was justly at- 
tributed to the Fever-hospital system, 

These and similar facts, afforded 
some ground fora hope, at one time 
entertained by certain ardent phi- 
lanthropists, that the propagation of 
fever by contagion might be alto- 
gether prevented. An object so de- 
sirable we think cannot be attained : 
but much has been done, and more 
may still be effected + 

Jn the progress of this year (1810), 
the prevailing fever assumed an as- 
pect so formidable, and a range so 
extensive, that great and Well tound- 
ed alarm was excited in many parts 
of Ireland, but especially in this 
city, where among the poorer inha- 
bitants every cause that in our cli- 
mate and local position could com- 
bine to disseminate infection, exist- 
ed in full vigour—An overthronged 
populacion, depressed aud debilita- 
ted by want of employment, and 
want of food, enervated more or 
less by previous habits of intemper- 
ance, uncleanly in their persons and 
apartments; of many, the whole 
mode of life reckless or despondent : 
A gleam of joy, or even the tranquil 
smile of well-fed content is seldom 
seen to play on the countenance of 
the Dublin manufacturer, but at 








———————— a 


* For this information, so truly gratify- 
ing, the reporter is indebted to his friends 
Dr. Bateman, of the Fever-hospital, Gray’s- 
Inn Road, and Dr, Laird; both gentlemen 
are physicians to the Carey-street dispensary. 
Their opportunities for extensive observa- 
tion are unquestionable; their accuracy 
and judgment require no commendation. 


+ For proof of this assertion, several 
documents in our former reports may be 
consulted, 
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this melancholy period all was gloom. 
—At the same time, whiskey, that 
bane to industry, health and morals, 
became on a sudden cheap and a- 
bundant. To the purchase of this 
poisonous liquor, the finances of the 
poor were instantly and very gene- 
rally devoted; the scanty stipend of 
casual labour, even the pittance be- 
stowed by the hand of charity, to 
relieve urgent want, was converted 
inte the means of self-destruction. 
A culpable inattention to medical 
police, exhibited in the numberless 
depositions and collections of every 
kind of filth, in almost all the close 
situations, where disease and indi- 
gence are concealed from passing 
notice. Such were the most obvious 
eanses which, in this metropolis, 
concurred to call into baleful ac- 
tivity, that epidemic constitution, 
the eflects of which we are now to 
trace. 

During January and February, 
the number of patients stood nearly 
at what had been the usual average 
for many months; and fever appear- 
ed in its ordinary form of the sea- 
son. 

In Mareh and April, our admis- 
sion-list increased with a rapidity 
unexpected. Some anticipation of a 
malignant epidemic were indeed 
entertained early this year, from ob- 
serving that many of the prevalent 
febrile affections were accompanied 
by quinsies, strikingly resembling 
that species called cynanche malig- 
na. Several well marked cases of 
that disease, attended with scarlati- 
na-efllorescence more or less dis- 
tinct, occurred: but, in general, the 
combination of symptoms was so 
anomalous, as to lead rather to con- 


jectural opinion, than to scientific 


foresight. This state of vague ap- 
prehension was soon changed into 
awful certainty, for as the spring 
advanced, the number of fever pa- 
tients was augmented by more than 


* above that of the seven months 


[July. 


immediately preceding, i. eof 
these the average number was 73; 
whereas in March and April it was 
122. From the beginning of May 
to July, inclusive, the increase was 
still more rapidly progressive, so 
that in the latter month, the num- 
ber admitted into the hospital had 
more than tripled the average of 
73. 

At this time, the epidemié had 
reached its acmé: its decline, how- 
ever, was not speedy, since even in 
November (which for 4 years past 
averaged at 68) the admissions a- 
mounted to 145. 


The following table will not only 
elucidate this statement, but also 
exhibit at one view the comparative 
as well as gross numbers admitted 
into the hospital for 6 vears. 


























1805 |1806 1807 [1808 1809 1810 
Jan. | 49] 87| 102] 62 88 71 
Feb. | 49] 71| 78] 58 114 88 
March} 72] 72] 80| 72 104 113 
April | 46] 93] 122] 101 85 132 
May 88} 113} 98) 153: 96 181 
June | 123] 128] 92] 122) 100 216] 
July | 135] 109] $2 123) 107, 290 
Aug. | 113] 163] 103| 87| 79. 187 
Sept. | 95] 132] 107} 85) 85) 153} 
Oct. 83/109} 99, 78) 78; 168 
Nov. | 100] 80] 70 67| 54 145 
Dec, | 71] 107] 57 63 61) 105 

'1024"1264/1100 1079 1051 1774 
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‘The months in which, from an 
experience of 6 years, fever is found 
to be most prevalent-in each yea? 
respectively, are, with scarcely an 
exception, May, June, July, and 
August. By taking the gross a- 
mouut of the admissions during these 
4 months, in each year, we shall 
be enabled to estimate ceteris paribus, 
the extent of this year’s epide- 
mie as affecting Dublin; thus— 


Admmis- 1805 1806]1807)1608/1809]161 
sions in 4 _ 


months.| 459! 613 385 485) $89} 
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Though the efficacy of the sys- 
tem of prevention cannot be esta- 
blished this year, by direct evidence, 
yet from the proofs adduced in the 
former reports of this hospital—from 
the experience of similar institu- 
| tions in Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
| Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London, we are warranted in eX- 
| pressing a conviction, that at no for- 
mer period was the utility of such a 
system less questionable, er its bene- 
fits more extended and salutary—But 
for such interposing protection, pes- 
tilence and death must have stalked, 
without controul as to human means, 
through the humbler ranks of our 
fellow-citizens; and there can be 
- little doubt, that, in the progress of 
a disease so virulent, the higher 
_ classes would have been deprived 
of their wonted immunity, _ 
On this point, no calculation can 
& be made which shall be accurately 
conclusive. If, according to the 
opinion of an accomplished physi- 
cian (the date Dr. Currie of Liver- 
pool), we say, that “ every single 
} removal into the house ef recovery, 
probably prevents on an average 2 
or 3 cases of the disease,” (and ob- 
servation among the poor of Dublin 
would induce us to take the greater 
average), then 5322 are the pro- 
bable number preserved from fever, 
by the removal of 1774 to this hospi- 
tal. This rate of exemption is per 
haps far too low:—for, in the first 
place, 1774 may fairly be consider- 
ed as the mintmum of cases that could 
have presented themselves, under 
_ the influence of the existing epide- 
_ mic; tdasmuch as on its first appear- 
"ance, and throughout its whole 
_ course, the hospital system was ina 
~ full activity. Again, of the 5322 
_ who on our calculation escaped dis- 
_ ease, each individual would have, 
_ as it were, a new central point from 
which fresh contagious efluvia must 
~ haye emanated; and thus the pro- 
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pagation of the evil fave gone on 
to an indefinite extent. Such, in- 
deed, is the actual history of malig- 
nant fever, when it becomes epide- 
mic, in large cities where the plana 
of prevention has net been adopted. 

Or if, ia concurrence with Dr, 
Haygarth of Bath, (who has. ia- 
vestigated the laws of infection with 
a discernment and precision never 
surpassed), it may be asserted, that 
of 23 persons exposed to febriie con- 
tagion, under circumstances favour- 
lug its susceptibility, not more than 
one escapes; we are furnished with 
another mode of estimating the pre- 
ventive power of the house of re- 
covery this year: thus, for each of 
the 1774 patients admitted into the 
hospital, it may be assumed, that 
had they remained with their fami- 
lies, 4 other persons, at the least, 
must have undergone complete ex- 
posure to contagion—deducting then 
the proportion of one to tweuty- 
three, we should have had 6785 ad- 
ditional sutferers.* 

The number of persons previously 
tllis marked in the hospital registry 
at 1004+. With respect to these no 
inference has been attempted, because 
itis believed that many, if not tae 
greater part, have afterwards appear- 
ed inthe columns of admission amun z 
the gross number 1774, 

The relative numbers 04 the north 
and south sides of the river, are as 
under; 








No. previously ill No. admitted 
North......239 * 306 
South.......765 1468 

Total 1004 1774 
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“ It is almost superfluous to mention, 
that the above estimates are brought for- 
ward, not as numerical proofs, but as af- 
fording some ground whereon conjecture 
may at present rest; and future enquiry 
approach to certainty. 
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~ The proportion of those received 
fromthe north side isto the total num- 
ber of admissions as § nearly. The 
pepulation of the same side of the 
river is to the entire population of 
Dublin nearly as }. 

The mortality i in the hospital has 
this year been, in proportion to the 


[ July. 


number of patients, as 1 to 1199. 


That ofthe males as 1 to 1122—of 
the femalesas 1 to 1133, in proportion 
to the respective numbers of each 
sex. Hence it appears that there is 
buta slight difference in their relative 
mortality, This approximation has 
been noticed for six years. 






































ADMITTED. DIED. 
| Year. | Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1805 4-7 4 550 1024 40 or 27 or 67 or 
Lin 1133] 1 in 20$] 1 in 158 
1806 592 672 1264 65 or 88 or 108 or 
¥ Lin Q§ Lin 173 | lim 127, 
1807 505 595 1100 | 55 or 37 or 92 or 
{io in 9," | Lin 16, ] 1 in 1133 
1803 512 559 1071 | 53 or 43 or 96 or 
jl in OY, | tints [1 in ae 
1809 461 590 1051 | 41 or 42 or 83. or 
ytoin 11g [ Lin 14% | 1 in 128$ 
isio0 | 800 | 64 1774 |} 71 or 83or | 154 or 
flin 149! binds) 1 fn 1149 











A fact so remarkable canuot be 
satisfactorily explained on any data 
of which we are yet in possession. 
Can it arise from the habits of the 
lower class of females in this city be- 
coming daily more similar to those 
of the “other sex, especially in the 
abuse of spiri ituous liquors? 

‘The fluctuation in the comparative 

mortality of the sexes, in different 
pr oy ga seem equally unac- 
countable on any general or fixed 
principle. 

It seems worthy of remark that the 
greatest number: of deaths happened 
during two months wherein the re- 
lative number of patients differed so 
materially asin June, when the ad- 
missions amounted to 216, the mor- 
tality stands as | in 7§, and in De- 
cember the admissions w ony 105 only, 
yet the deaths were 1 in 74 In July, 
during which the epidemic Was at its 


height, the mortality rates as 1 in 923 
This part of our subject may already 
appear to have been treated with too 
much prolixity, yet nothingcan more 
forcibly evince the malignant nature 
and extensive progress of the epide- 
mic, than a comparison of January 
with June. In the former month 
only 71 patients were admitted, of 
whom two died, the proportion 1 in 
$54. In the latter (June) 216 sought 
refuge in the hospital, of whom 30 
died, the proportion 1 in 7{. 

The first two months of ‘this year, 
as has been meutioned, were not cha- 


racterised hy any unusualappearance. _ 
In March and April, sporadic casesof 
scarlatina were met with; intermittents 
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were very rare; rheumatic and pnew © 


monic affections infrequent ; typhoid — 


fever began to predominate beyond 
all former observation. The reportet 
noted among his own patients a great 
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er number of instancesof unmixed ty- 
phus, several of the very worst kind, 
than be remembers to have seen du- 
ring five years preceding. In May, 
scarlatina had a slightuncrease ;» but 
soon all other forms of fever merged 
in the epidemic character of Typhus 
gravior, or of Synochus speedily, be- 
coming typhoid, accompanied by all 
the most dangerous symptoms which 
denote that type, and demanding the 
utmost atlenuon and vigour ow. the 
part of ihe physician, 

W bere local determinations occur- 
red or supervened, the head and 
bowels were the chiet seats of attack, 
the lungs also frequentiy  suflered, 
especially in autumn, and on the ap- 
proach of winter, 

To coiubat this congestion, or ten- 
dency to infla.*.nation, blood-letting, 
general or tupical as the case required, 
Was practised with evident advantage, 
In no one instance did it appear to be 
injurious. Gentle purgatives were 
very freely employed (as indeed they 
have always been since the opening 
of the hospital) with the most salu- 
tary cliects. ‘lo enter here into mi- 
nuteness of description, or of practice, 
would be inconsistent with the design 
of this report: nevertheless the above 
general experience derived from so 
largea scale of treatment cannot but 
be acceptable, and perbaps instrac- 
tive to the medical public. 

Of the residents in the hospital, 
ten were attacked by fever during 
the year—tfive of this number, viz. 
the housekeeper and four nurses were 
necessarily exposed to the influence 
of contagion ; the remaining five had 
probably not been sufficiently cauti- 
ous in their intercourse with the sick, 
one fell avictim tothe disease, a young 
mau who trequently volunteered his 
services in assisting the apothecary. 

Scarlatina, thoagh of a dangerous 
kind, presented itself so seldom (18 
cases) that it has been blended in the 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XXXVL 


Remedy for the Sting of a Bee. 
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gross numerical account of fever, as 
being equally contagious. It de- 
serves little further notice here than 
after May it entirely, disappeared. 
Another fact respecting it. is) worthy 
of record, namely, that ,of the whole 
number of cases (101) received into 
the hospital since-«he year 1107. not 
one proved fatal. ‘The death report- 
ed in 1807 was the consequence of 
hydropic etlusiou affecting the brain ; 
the symptoms of scariatina had gone 
off some time previous to the patient's 
admission. 

Such, in faint outline, isa sketch 
of the transaciions of the fever hospi- 
tal department. By its ethcient sys- 
tem much distress, otherwise irreme- 
diable, has been alleviated, much pre- 
vented. Were this the time or the 
occasion we could present such groups 
of wretchedness as must arouse apathy 
fromits torpor, aud elicite some yene- 
rous sparks from the cold heart of ava- 
rice itself. W here active benevolence 
abounds, an appeal to feelings less 
noble would be at once unnecessary 
and ungracious. L£nough has been 
said in proof of the diftusmre benetitsot 
this institution. On public utility 
must ever rest its strongest claim to 
public protection. 

R. Gamaur, M. D. 
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Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


¥ Ur magazine cannot be justly 
charged with plagiarism, by insert- 
ing the following remedy for the sting 
of a Bee, extracted from the lst number 
of the London M »:t\hsiy Magazine; it 
maybe of use to some of your readers. 

* On opening one of the leaves of a 
book hive, in which I keep- Bees,, ac- 
cording to the French method, for, the 
purpose of taking the honey without 
destroying the labourers, one of the in- 
habitants resented the oifence by deep- 
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ly infixing his sting just below my left 
ear. The pain was unusually severe, 
and in afew moments I felt my swal- 
low greatly affected. Much alarmed, 
I hastened into the house to procure 
some sweet oil, with which to rub the 
part affected. In a little while I’felt en- 
tire relief from the spasm which had 
alarmed me, and ina quarter of an hour, 
or twenty minutes, continuing the 
friction all this time, was perfectly re- 
lieved from all pain.’? 


fe 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
A CAUTION RESPECTING THE USE OF 
STRAMONIUM. 
FROM some experiments, it ap- 
pears, that the leaves of this plant 
are unquestionably highly useful in 


Eulogium on Baron de Montesquieu. 


and wood are quite different. 
care is necessary not to do mischief 


may promote much injury. 


[July. 


asthma, while the effect of the seed 


Great 


by the misapplication of a powerful 
remedy, through ignorance. Preten- 
ders to knowledge, who with a little 
smattering are often presumptuous, 
I have 
heard of a mistake lately made: A 
person afflicted with the asthma, was 
recommended to smoke the wood of 
the crab-apple, because some one 
ignorantly mistook the name of Stra- 
monium, botanically named Datura, 


and by others thorn-apple, for the 


crab-tree. No person should from a 
superficial knowledge, venture to pre- 
scribe. Quackery, of an itch for 
prescribing without competent skill, 
often leads to mistakes which pro- 
duce irreparable injury. C. 
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AN EULOGIUM ON PRESIDENT MONS 
TESQUIEUS BY MONSIEUR D’ALEM- 
BERT. 


(Concluded fiom vol. 6. page 45.) 


tive unsuceessfulness of this wri-+ 
ter ought greatly to discourage 
him: he wanted to attack a wise 
man in that place which is most sen- 
sible to every good citizen, but he 
only procured him an addition of 
glory as a man of Tetters: tie Des 
fence of the Spirit of Laws aypeared. 
This work, of account of that mo- 
deration, that truth, that delicacy of 
ridicule which abotnd in it, ought 
to be regarded. as a model iw this 
way. M.de Montesquieu, charged 
by his adtersary with atrocious 1m- 
patations, might easily have render- 
ed him odtous: hedid better, he made 
him ridiculous. If we are beholden 
to an egressor for that good which 


he has done us, without wanting to 
do it, we owe him eternal thanks 
for having’ procured us this master- 
piece. But what adds still more to 
the merit of this precious little piece 
is this, that the author without think- 
ing Of it, has there drawn a picture 
of himself: those who kitew him, 
think they hear him; and posterity 
will be convinced, when reading his 
Defence, that his conversation was 
fot inferior to his writings * ah en- 


comium which few great men have — 


iteserved., 

Another circumstance gave him 
plainly the advantage in this dispute, | 
The critic, who asa proof of his at- 


nisters, loudly accused the clergy of — 


France, and especially the faculty 7 
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of theology, of indifference for the” 
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cause of God, because they did not 7 


authentically proscribe so pernicioys 
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a work. The faculty had a title to 
desp ‘ise the reproach of a nameless 
writer: but religion was in the ques- 
tion; a : commendable delicacy made 


it resolve to examine the Spirit of 


Laws. ‘Tho’ it has been employed 
about it several years, it has not yet 
pronounced any thing; and if some 
slight tuadvertencies, which are al- 
most inevitable in so vast a Career, 
should have eseaped M. de Montes- 
quieu, the long and scrupulous at- 
tention which ‘they would have re- 
quired from the most enlightened 
lialy of the church, might prove at 
least how excusable they are. But 
this body, full of prudence, will do 
nothing rashly in- so unpertant an 
affair. It knows the grounds of rea- 
son and of faith: it knows that the 
work of a man of letters ought not 
to be examined like that of a theolo- 
ziat; that the bad consequences, 
which odious interpretations may 
draw from a proposition, do not ren- 
dev the proposition blameable in it- 
self; that besides we live in an un- 
lucky age, in which the interests of 
relizion have need of being delivate- 
ly managed; and that it may do 
hurt to weak, people to throw an 
ill-timed suspicion of incredulity up- 
On geniuses of the first rank; that, 
niaword, in spite of this unjust ac- 
cusation, ‘M. de Montesquieu was 
always esteemed, visited, and well 
received by the greatest and most 
respectable characters in the church. 
Would he have preserved among 
men of worth that esteem which he 
enjoyed, if they had yegarded him 


_as a dangerous writer? 


While inse cts plagued him in his 
own country, England erected a 
monument to his glory. In 1752, 
M.d’Assier, celebrated for the me- 
dals which he has struck in honour of 
several illustrious men, came from 
London to Paris to strike one of him. 
M, de la Tour, an artist of such su- 
perior talents, aud so respectable 
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for his disinterestedness and great- 
ness of mind, had ardently desired 
to give a new lustre to his pencil, 
by transmitting to posterity the por- 
trait of the author of the Spirit of 
Laws ; he only wanted the satisfac- 
tion of painting him; and he de- 
served, like Apelles, that this ho- 
nour should be reserved for him: 
but M. de Montesquieu, as sparing 
of M. de la Tour’s time, as he hime 
self was free of it, constantly and 
politely refused his pressing solicita- 
tions. M. d’Assier at first bore with 
sich difficulties. Do you believe,” 

said he at last to M. de Montesquieu, 
“that there is not as mach pride in 
refusing my offer, as in accepting of 
it?” Overcome by this pleasantry, 
he permitted M. d’Assier to do what- 
ever he would, 

The author of the Spirit of Laws, 
in fine, was peaceably enjoying his 
glory, when he fell sick at the be- 
ginning of February: his health, 
naturally delicate, began to decay 
for some time past, by. the slow and 
alinost infallible efiect of deep study, 
by the uneasiness which they had 
endeavoured to give him on account 
of his work; in a word, by that 
kind of life which he was obliged 
to lead at Paris, which he felt to 
be fatal to him. But the eagerness 
with which his company was sought 
after was too keev, not to be some- 
times indiscreet; they would, with- 
out perceiving it, enjoy him at the 
expense of himself. Scarce had the 
news of the danger in which he was 
spread abroad, but it became the ob- 
ject of the conversation and anxiety 
of the public. His house was never 
empty of persons of all ranks who 
came to enquire about his health, 
some out of real atlection, others to 
have the appearance of it, or to fol- 
low the crowd. His majesty, pene- 
trated with the loss which his king- 


dum was about to sustain, enquired 
about him several times; a testi- 
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mony of goodness and justice which 
does equal honour to the monarch 
and the subject. M. de Monies- 
quieu’s end was not unworthy of his 
life. Oppressed with crue! pains, 
far from a family that was dear to 
him, and which had not the comfort 
of closing his eyes, surrounded by 
some friends, and a great crowd of 
spectators, he preserved, to his last 
inoments, a calmness and tranquility 
of soul. In a word, after having 
performed with decency every duty, 
full of confidence in the eternal be- 
ing, Whom he was about to be re- 
united with, be died with the tran- 
quility of aman of worth, who had 
never consecrated his talents but to 
the improvement of virtue and hu- 
manity. France and Europe lost 
him the 10th of February, 1755, 
aged sixty-six. 

All the public news- papers pub- 
lished this event as a_ misfortune, 
We may apply to M. de Montes- 
quieu what was formerly said of an 
illustrious Roman; that no body, 
when told of bis death, showed any 
joy at it—that no body even torgot 
him when he was no more. lo- 
rek gners were eager to ¢ lemonstrate 
their regrets : Lord Chesterfield, 
whom ii is enough to name, caused 
to be published in one of the public 
London papers, an article to his ho- 
nour, an article worthy of the one 
and of the other; 1 is the portrait 
of Anaxagoras, drawn by Pericles.* 
euarhaent terme =asiinaninie tsi mmminien ea 

* See this eacomium in English, as we 
read it in the paper called the Sie 
Post: ‘ On the 10th of this month, dicd 
at Paris, universally and sincerely regret- 
ted, Charles Secondat, baron of Montes- 
quieu, and president 4 Mortier of the par- 
hament of Bourdeaux. His virtues did 
honour to human nature, his writings jus- 
tice. A friend to mankind, he asserted 
their undoubted and unalienable rights, 
with freedom, even in his own country, 
whose prejudices i in matters of religion and 
government (we must remember 'tis an Eng 


lishman who speaks) he had long amented, 


(July, 


The royal academy of sciences and 


belles lettres ef Prussia, though it 
is not its custam to pronounce the 
eloge of foreign members, thought 
themselves bound to do him an ho- 
nour, which it had not before done 
toany one but the illustrious John 
Bernouilli. M. de Mauperuuis, net- 
withstanding he was at that time in- 
disposed, performed himself this last 
duty to his friend, and would net 
permit an office so dear and so mel 
ancholy to fall to the share of any 
other person, ‘To so many honour- 
able sullrages in favour of M. de 
Montesquieu, we believe we may 
add, without indiscretion, those 
praises which were given him, tu 
presence of one of us, by that very 
monarch to whem this celebrated 
academy owes its lustre, a prince 
made to feel those losses which phi- 
losophy susteins, aud at the same 
time to comfort her. 

‘Lhe seventeenth of February, the 
French academy, according to cus- 
tom, performed a solemn service 
for him, at which, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the season, almost ¢ all 
the learned men ofthis body, whe were 
notabsent from Paris, thoughé it their 
duty to assist. They ‘ought, at 
this melancholy ceremony, to have 
placed the Spirit of Laws upon. his 
coffin, as heretofore they exposed, 
opposite to that of Raphael, Is last 
picture of the transfiguration. This 
simple and aflecting ornament would 
have been a fine funeral oration. 

Hitherto we havewnty considered 
M. de Montesquieu as a writer and 
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and endeavoured (not without some suc- 
cess) toremove. He well knew, and just] 
admired the happy constitution of this 
country, where fixed and known laws 


equally restrain monarchy from tyranny, 
and liberty from licentiousness. His works 
will illustrate his name, and survive him, 
as long as right reason, moral obligation, 
and the true Spirit of Laws shall be under- 
stood, respected, and maintained.” 
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philosopher : it would be to rob 
him of the half of his glory, to pass 
over in silence his agreeable person- 
al qualities. 

lje had, in company, a sweet- 
ness and gaiety of temper always 
the same. His conversation was 
spirited, agreeable, and instructive, 
by the great number of men and of 
nations Whom he had known, It 
was, like his style, concise, full of 
wit and sallies, without gall, and 
without satire. Nobody told a story 
ijn a more lively manner, more rea- 
dily, or with more grace, and less 
aflectation: he knew that the con- 
clasien of an agreeable story is al- 
ways the point in view; he there- 
fore made dispatch te come at it, and 
produced the eflect, without having 
long promised it. 

His frequent absence of. mind 
ouly rendered him more amiable: 
he always awaked from it by some 
unexpected stroke, which reapimat- 
ed the languishing conversation: 
besides, these were never either 
frolicksome, shocking, or trouble- 
some. The fire of bis genius, the 
creat number of ideas with which 
it was furnished, gave rise to them; 
but this never happened in the mid- 
dle of an interesting or serious con- 
versation; the desire of pleasing 
these in whose company he was, 
made him attentive to them without 
aflectation, and without constraint. 

The agreeableness of his conver- 
sation not only resembled his cha- 
racter an his genius, but even that 
kind of method which he observed 
in his study. 
deep and long continued meditation, 
he never exhausted his strength; he 
always left off.application, before he 
telt the least symptom of fatigue*, 
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* The author of the anonymous and pe- 
tiodical paper which we mentioned beforg, 
pretends to find a manifest contradiction, 
between what we say here, and that which 
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He was sensible to glory; but he 
did not wish to attain to it, but by 
deserving it. He vever endeavoured 
to augment his own by those under- 
hand practices, by those dark and 
shameful methods, which dishonour 
the character of the man, without ad- 
ding to that of the author. 

Worthy of every distinction, and. 
of every reward, he asked nothing, 
and he was not surprised that he 
was forgot: but he has adventured,, 
even in delicate circumstances, to 
protect at court men of letters, who 
were persecuted, celebrated, and 
unfortunate, and has obtained fa- 
vours for them. 

Though he lived with. the great, 
whether out of necessity, or pro- 
priety, or taste, their company was 
not necessary to his happiness. He 
retired whenever he could‘to his es- 
tate in the country; he there again, 
with joy, met his philosophy, his 
books, and his repose. Surrounded, 
at his leisure hours, with country 
people, after having studied man, 
in the commerce of the world, and 
in the history of nations, he studied 
him also in those simple people, 
whom nature alone has instructed, 
and he could from them learn some- 
thing; be conversed cheerfully with 
them; he endeavoured, like Soc- 
rates, to find out their genius; he 
appeared as happy when conversing 





we had said before, that M. de Montes- 
quieu’s health was impaired bythe slow and. 
almost infallible effect of deep study. But 
why, when he was comparing the two, 
places, has he suppressed these words, 
Slow, and almost infallible, which he had 
under his eyes? "Lis evidently because he 
perceived, that an effect which is slow, is 
not a bit less real for being not felt im- 
mediately; and that, consequently, these 
words destroy that appearance of contra- 
diction which he pretends to point out.— 
Such, is the fidelity of this author in trifles, 
and for a stronger reason in More serious 
matters. — , ' 
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with them, as in the most brilliant 
assemblies, especially when he made 
up their differences, and comforted 
them under their distress by his be- 
neficence. 

Nothing does greater honour to 
his memory, than the method in 
which he lived, which some people 
have pretended to blame as extrava- 
gant in a proud and avaricious age, 
extremely unfit to find out, and 
still lessto feel the real benevolent 
inotives of it. 

M. de Montesquieu would neither 
make encroachments upon the for- 
tune of his family, by those sup- 
plies which he gave the unfortu- 
nate, nor by those considerable ex- 
penses, which his long tour of tra- 
velling, the weakness. of his sight, 
and the printing of his works had 
exposed him to. fle transmitted to 
his childven, without diminution er 
augmentation, the estate which he 
received from his ancestors; he .ad- 
ded nothing to it but the glory of 
his name, and the example of bis 
life, He had married in 1715, dame 
Jane de Lartigue, daughter of Peter 
de Lartig ae, lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment of Molevrier; he had 
two daughters and one son by her, 
who by his character, bis morals, 
and his works, has shown 
worthy of such a father. 

Those who love truth and their 
country, will not be displeased to 
find some of his maxims here: he 
thought,— 

That every part of the state ought 
to be equally subject to the laws, 
but that the privileges of every part 
of the state ought to be respected, 
when their eflects bave nothing con- 
trary to that natural right which 
obliges every citizen equally to con- 
cur to the public good ; that ancient 
possession was in this kind the first 


of titles, and the most inviolable of 


rights, which it was always unjust, 


Eulogium on Baron de Montesquicu. 


himself 
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and sometimes dangerous, to want 
to shake. 

That magistrates, in all circum. 
stances, and notwithstanding what- 
ever advautage it might be to their 
own body, ought never to be any 
thing but magistrates—without par- 
tiality and without passion, like the 
laws which absolve and punish with- 
out love and hatred. 

In a word, he said, upon occasion 
of those ecclesiastical disputes which 
have somuch employed the Greek 
om. SE and christians, that theo- 
logical disputes, when they are not 
confined to the schools, ‘intallibly 
dishonour a nation in the eyes of its 
neighbours: in fact, the comtempt 
in which wise men hold those quar- 
rels, does not vindicate the carac- 
ter of their country ; because ‘sages 
making every where the least noise, 
and being the smallest number, ’tis 
never from them that the nation is 
judged of. 

The importance of those works 
which we have had cecasion to men- 
tion in this pavegyric, has made us 
pass over in silence less considerable 
ones, Which served as a relaxation 
to onr author, and which, in any 
other person, would bave merited an 
encomium. ‘The most remarkable 
of them is the temple of Gnidus, 
which was very soon published af- 
ter the Persian Letters. M. de Mone 
tesquieu, after having been Florace, 
Theophrastus, and Lucian, in those, 
was an Ovid ang Anacreon, in this 
new essay, It is no more the des- 
potic love of the east which he pro- 
poses to paint ; itis the delicacy and 
simplicity of pastoral love, such as 
it is im an unexperienced heart, 
which the commerce of the world 
has noi yet corrupted. The author, 
fearing perhaps that a picture so op- 
posite to our manners should appear 
too languid and uniform, has evn- 
deayoured to animate it by the most 
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acreeable images He transports 
the reader into enchanted sceues, 
the view of which, to say the truth, 
little interests the lover in his hap- 
piest nioments, but the description 
of which still flatters the litiagina- 


tion, when the passions are grati- 
fied. Inspired by his subject, he 


hath adorned his prose with that ani- 
mated, figurative, ant poetic style, 
which the romance of ‘Telemachus 
gave the first example of amongst 
us) We do not know why some 
censurers of the temple of Giidus 
have said upon this occasion, that it 
ought to have been wrote iu verse, 
The poetic style, if we ne eee 
as we ought by this word, style 
full of pe. set ‘and lnages, om uot 
stand in need of the uniform march 
and cadency of versification to be 
avreeable: but if we only make this 
style to consist in a diction loaded 
with needless epithets, in the cold 
and trivial descriptions of the wings 
and quiver of love, and of such ob- 


jects, versification Will add nothing 


merit of these beaten orna- 
ments; in vain will we look for the 
life and spirit of it. However this 
be, the temple of Guidus, being a 
sort of prose, it belongs to our cele- 
brated writers to determine the rank 
which it ought to hold: it is worthy 
of such judges. 


to the 
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We believe at least the descriptions 
in this work, may with success stand 
one of the principal tests of poetic 
descriptions, that of being represeat- 
ed on canvass. But what we ought 
chiefly to observe in the temple of 
Guidus, is that Anacreon himself 
is always the observer and the phi- 
losopher there. In the fourth canto, 
the author appears to describe the 
manners of the Cyberites, and it may 
easily be perceived that thesé aie 
cur own manners. ‘The preface es- 
pecially bears the mark of the author 
of the Persian Letters. When he re- 
presents the ‘Temple of Guidus as 2 
translation from a Greek manuscript, 
a piece of wit which has been so 
much disfigured since by bad ini- 
tators, lie takes occasion to paint, 
by one stroke of his pen, the folly 
of critics, and the pedantry of transs 
lators. He concludes with these 
words, which deserve to be repeat- 
ed :——* If sevious people require some 
other work ofineofa less frivolous na- 
ture, 1 can easily satify them; [ 
have been labouring thity years at 
a work of twelve pages, which wi I 
comain all that we know of meta- 
physics, politics, aud morality, and 
all that the greatest authors have for- 
got in the volumes which they have 
published ou these scrences.” 
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Tie following article from the pen of 


our countryman, D. B. Warden, has 
been obligingly transmitted to us. 
Contrary to our usual practice of not 
ac cepting the aidof gratuitous criticism, 
We give a place to it, to aid the writ- 
er’s views of clearing the United States 
of North America, the land of 
d piion, from aspersions, which it has 


his a-° 





been fashionable both by French and 
British writers to throw on it. A- 
merica with all its imperfections, is a 
land of liberty, and its government. is 
most fully actuated by a sympathy 
with popular opinions The advocates 
of a strong government, whether in 
France or Britain, do not relish the in- 


fluence of the people, and take a plea- 
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sure in deerying their manners and in- 
stitutions. In the latter part of the 
critique a short hist ory is given of 
Louisiania. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ROBIN’S TRAVELS 
IN LOUISIANA, &c. LATELY PUB- 
L!ISHED AT PARIS, THREE VOLS. 
Svo. 

WASIIINGTON, I811. 

INCE the period when Louisiana 

was ceded to the United states, 
that country has particularly attracted 

Our attention. "The savaye life of its 

indigenous inhabitants, its woods, de- 

serts, climates and natural productions, 

are interesting subjects of enquiry; 
and, as they are but little known, or 
lmpe rfectly described, we take up the 
report of a recent traveller witha lively 
curiosity to know its contents. This 
was hei: ghtene d Ly the title pave of Mr. 

Robin’s wor Ky as he not only propo- 

ses totake a view of the aatural butery 

vf the country, but also to decide its 
limits, and to examine its civilization, 
its commercial advantages, and political 
unportance. We expected to find, in 

three large octayos, much new and im- 

portant information on a variety of sub- 

jects, but our hopes have not been ful- 
ly realised. 

We had not read many pares, be- 
fore we saw the design of the work— 
to vilify, in an insidious manner, the 
inhabitants and government of the 
United States. ‘T'he task ts as dishon- 
ourable as it is vain Within a few 
years pact, it has been often undertaken 
by a succession of English travellers, 
and always without success. Facts 
are ctubborn arguments, and, when 
known, will soon hasten to oblivion a 
publication, which contains within it- 
self striking proofs that it has been dic- 
tated by prejudice and interested mo- 
tives. A work, containing so many 
contradictions and false statements, 
would not merit criticism, did it not 
treat of a new and very remotecountry, 


with which few Europeans have an de 
curate acquaintance. The American 
character is very different from that re. 
presented by Mr. Robin ; and we are 
convinced, that no man of good sense, 
after perusing his work, will cite him 7 
as an authority in discussing this sub. 4 
ject. By indulging i in loose declama- 
tion and conjecture, unsupported by 
facts and experience, he putsthe reader 
onhis guard. In every page, he be ~ 
trays the pencil of an enemy and the 
book itself thus: furnishes an antidote 
which neutralises the poison it pro- 
poses to diffuse; for the traveller, to, 
be believed, must, at least, appear to 
be impartial. 

The first volume is wholly occupied 
with a description of Nantes, the port 
of his embatkation, of the islands of 
Martitiico, Porto-rico, St. Domingo, 
Cuba, and Jamaica, and contains a va- 
riety of information, more or less use- 
ful tothe merchant or politician, which 
tt is not Our purpose toexamine. We 
reserve our comments for certain pas 
sages, contained in the other volumes, ~ 
which interest usmore. Our feelings, 
concerning this work, are American, | 
and we have no curiosity to examine, 
not disposition to find fault with the — 
observations of our author concerning } 
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islands we have never visited, and with 
which he, and others, are better ac 
quainted than we. We shall only say, © 
that the chapters on the culture and 
qualities of the tobacco and coffee, cule 2 
tivated in thoSe islands, appear to us 
curious and interesting. - 

In the second volume (page-65) we 7 
find the following description of New| ‘= 
Orleans :— ee 
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*“ Many of the streets are wets ‘ , 
even for carriages. People on foot aré 
bliged to walk on rude planks, inclined ia 
different directions, and great exertion i | 
necessary to preserve the équilibrium of © 
the body.” 


(Pace 66). “ The’names of the streets 
are not known even to the inhabitants¢ 
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They are inscribed in the archives of the 
town, and few are capable of reading them 
there; and yet to this miserable place, border- 
ed with mournful cypresses, daily crowded 
European Frenchmen, fugitives from St. 
Domingo, and English Americans, who 
reated stores and shops at ¢ighty dollats per 
month.” 


This isan exaggerated description 
of New Orleans, as it was under the 
Spanish government. If the author, 
as the title of his work informs us, vi- 
sited this town, so late as the year 
1806, and was not blind, he must have 
seen, that its streets have side walks of 
tive or six feet in breadth, formed of 
said, with a sufficient inclination to 
allow the water to run off on the side 
towards the street. Except during a 
viojent rain, ladies walk there, even in 
winter; with white shoes and white 
stockings, which is difficult even in 
Paris. Neither planks nor ruts are 
visible. Were ever the inhabitants of 
any village ignorant of the names of 
its streets ? This is impossible. ‘To 
mark the uncommon ignorance of the 
inhabitants of New Orléans, they are 
said to be incapable of reading thern in 
the only place where theyare written-— 
the archives of the town. Insult was 
never pushed further than’ this, unless 
Mr. Robin means, that those archives 
were kept where they could not be 
seen. F 

[f this town were so dirty, miserable 
afid gloomy, as it is here described, 
would such a number of individuals 
flock to it daily and rent shops at 
eighty dollars per month? Its present 
population is 18,000, all or most of 
whom must be frantic or insane, to a-. 
bandon eligible places of residence, ot 
even the abode of poyerty for the pur- 
pose of passing the remainder of their 
days in the ugliest and filthiest spot in 
the universe, occupied by 
stupid and barbarous of the human 
Face. 

The following anecdotes and . obser- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXXVI. 
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vations ate intended to vilify and ridi- 
cule the inhabitants of this town : 


Page 74. ‘“* The Hotel de Ville, Cathe- 
dral,aud the churches of the hospital and 
religious Urselines were built at the expense 
of a Spaniard, named Andres Almonaster, 
who was poor at his arrival in Louisiana. 
These edifices cost about two milhons of 
francs, and lie left a possession the most va- 
luable of the place.” 

Page 126. * Ajl this fortune was gained 
by chicane.” 

Page 74, “ When the isleof St. Dauphine 
and Biloxes formed the principal place, 
France sent two cargoes of girls of pleasure 
to people it, who were immediately pro- 
vided with husbands. A third cargo atter- 
wards arrived to fecundate the rising town 
of Néw Orleans.” 

Page 75. “ The baker, taylor, and shoe- 
maker aredistinguished personages. ‘Those 
employed in commerce, are rather simple 
brokers and commissioners, than merchants 
or proprietors of vessels. ‘They gain about 
$5 per cent; and have a credit of three 
mouths,” 

Page 77. “ The innkeeper and grocet is 
generally a Catalonian, who, though indus- 
trious, is classed with negroes.” 

Page 77. The physician, without di- 
ploma or information, has a contempt of 
nature and ofsbooks. The libraries of all 
the physicians would not be sufficient for 
an apothecary’s apprentite. A physician of 
the university of Paris starves, while 
Charlatans ride in gigs and make fortunes. 
The quack medicine, called Universal regene- 
ratenr, was drank by all~by crowds of 
women in the stfeets, which would have 
made the most abandoned jibertineof Paris 
blush.” 

Paris 95. “ A great number of the wo- 
mén are without shoes a part of the year.” 


We are convinced that there is little 
or no truth in all these articles. An- 
dres Almonaster may have been cunning 
and corrupt: he may have evriched 
himself by Gishonest means. but all his 
forttine cotld not have been acquired 
by chicane. | 

If three cargoes of strumpets wete 
sent to procreate and people New Or- 
leans, would not the fact be notorious 
and recorded in history ? At no period 
has the French goverument, or French 
F 
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people, been inclined to transport a- 
broad women of this description ; and 
to induce them to abandon their para- 
dise, the Palais Royale, would require 
something more than a small pecuni- 
ary reward. 

We see no propriety in the attempt 
to ridicule the tailor, baker, and shoe- 
maker. They are useful in every 
country, and, making proper allowance 
for the privilege and habits of a repub- 
licangovernment, the cobler is not more 
beyond his lost in America, than else- 
where. Itis not true (we beg pardon 
of Mr. Robin) that the Catalonian 
innkeeper is classed with negroes, or 
treated as such. 

With regard to the state of the me- 
dical art, we can readily believe that 
there is ntuch room for criticism, but 
the above picture is not faithful. Two 
ladies from New Orleans have assured 
us, that the Universal Regen rateur 
was never drank in the streets by any 
woman of respectability. This, and 
other assertions of Mr. Robin, incline 
us to believe, that he did not seek tlie 
best company during his residence 
there. 

We could prove by many passages of 
this work, that Mr. Robin’s Observa- 
tions, concerning this country, are in 
direct opposition to each other. We 
cite the following, which give no mean 
idea of its advantages :— 


Page 81. “A tailor in two of three 
years, made five or six thousand dollars,” ° 

Page 82. “ A fugitive carpenter, from 
St. Domingo, without a sous,in three or four 
years, was proprietor of a fine house, 
worth from thirty to forty thousand francs, 
independently of the funds of the establish- 
ment—another carpenter beeame sherifl.” 


To love the country of our choice 
or of our bir.h is natural, but to en- 
deavout to taise its importance by dis. 
paraging others, with the most evil in- 
tention, is, to say the least of it, ilibe. 
ral. Wecannot but smile at the fol- 
lowing account i— 


[Juty. 


« The French and Spaniards were silent, 
and drowned in tears at the ceremony of 
the cession of Louisiana, Even the Ameri- 
can flag appeared confused when it was 
about to occupy the place of the French.” 


The appearance of cannon in the 
public square created some. alarm, but 
it lasted only for a moment. Thesud- 
den introduction o! strangers, cf trade 
and of various improvements, soon 
gladdened every heart. ‘This our au- 
thor himself sdisduhidiges by the re- 
cital of vatious facts— 


“In revisiting New Orleans, I witnessed 
a wondertul improvement ; shops had mul- 
tiplied, and the town had assumed a clean 
appearance.” 

“ Under the Spanish regime there was a 
multitude of custom-house officers employ- 
edto prevent the introduction of contra- 
band goods, in which they did not succeed. 
The management of this 1s at present con- 
fided to six persons, and the practice of con- 
traband has ceased.” 


1 vol. p. 253. «The Getman 1s 
selfish ; the Irishman still more.’’? The 
Irish nation has been accused of many 
vices, and more particularly of prodi- 
gality; but we do not recollect that 
she has before been accused of selfish- 
ness. Mr. Robin speaks warmly of 
the hospitality and friendship he ex- 
perienced at Point Coipe:, from a Mr. 
Mac Carty. Unfortunately for his 


purpose the name proves that this ge. 7 
nerous farmer is either a native of Ire- | 
land, or of Trish descent, and though | 


itis somewhat disguised by writing it 
thus, Maccarte—an Irishman can never 
failto recognive it. We notice this to 
show his prejtidice. 

The observations of Mr. Robin are 
often unfaithful ; his judgments partial: 
and yet, in his preface, he professes to 
seek truth which he, justly considers as 
the source of happiness. Before he set 
his foot in thit country all his opinions 
concerning it must have been already 
formed. 

2 vol, page 384. ‘* He ridicules an 
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American officer of 25 or 27 years of unanimously adopted, stating, that the 


age, who came with %0 soldiers, to 
take possession of the Ouachita post. 


3 vol, p. 245. “I saw him in a hideous 
fort, distributing justice in the nvdst of the 
sound of violins, and the thick fumes of 
taftia: he broke in the evening the judg- 
ments of themorning. A woman cumplaine 
edto him of her husband: he was chajned 
aud thrown into prison without being 
heard.” ‘The American commanders of 
Louisiana are young, ignorantand drunken, 
they know not a word ot the French lan- 
wyage, and treat with contempt the French 
and Spanish military officers and chiets.” 


‘lhe young officer above alluded to, 
is Licutenaat Bower, who offered the 
“< hospitality of his dwelling, with ail 
the services in his power’? to Messrs, 
Dunbar, Huater aud their party, who 
in ISOt explored the country on the 
Washita river 

Mr. Robin has forgotten, or has ne- 
ver read the constitution of the United 
States, which does not allow the right 
nor the exercise of the authority above 
described. The military law is une 
known, except among the Militia or 
regular troops, and no military officer 
can, in any respect, interfere with the 
administration of civil justice, Our 
author might have been iby inform- 
ed, for he tells us, that he was employ- 
edto write amemoir in favour of the 
continuance of the French language in 


+) -Louisiana; and it appears that he was 


a member of the first grand jury at 
Atakapas, 

Vol. 2. p. £31. He says that a code 
of laws, written in English, was pre; 
sented in English for their’ discussion, 
which contained penaltiesagainst theft, 
sodomy, and bestiality, against biting 
or cutting off the ears, pulling out the 
tongue, or gouging the eye, cutting or 
dishiguring the lips, limbs, or members, 
or mutilaung the figure—a code of 
man-eaters, consisting of more than 
fifty articles, which made him shudder, 
dite framed a resolution, which was 


penal laws of the United States, being 
in the English language, were utterly 
unknown to them, 

We presume that this was a copy of 
the old blue laws of Connecticut, which 
some wag had transmitted to him for 
his amusement. It is needless to ob- 
serve, that the laws of the United 
States contain nothing similar, 

S. vol, p. 118. Mr. Robin describes 
a region, between Louisiana and Mexi- 
co, of 250 leagues in breadth, stretch- 
iny from east to west, and from south 
to north, 7. e. from the sea penetrating 
inwardly many thousand leagues, and 
may extend eyen under the polar 
circle. 


§ Its breadth is intersected by twenty nae 
vigable rivers, parallel to each other, and 
fit forthe navigation of the largest vessels. 
‘The meadows are rich: the woods Juxuri- 
ant, and full of flocks of wild cows and 
horses, ‘This country is greedily coveted 
by the Americaus, who often carry off the 
horses, which will enable them to have a 
cavalry to make its conquest, and after- 
wards that of Mexico; and to the lot of 
Mexico is attached the destiny of both 
hemispheres, The fate of the latter in- 
volves that of Peru, The rout from the 
Pacific ocean to the East Indies would be 
shorter by many thopsand leagues,” 


Means are here proposed to prevent 
the great convulsion-—and our politi- 
cian supposes, that the United States in 
a warlike attitude, would be lost. 


t¢ Where a workman can gain a dollar 
per day, an army of warriors cannot be 
found. Where would a government so 
poor find money to pay them? None 
would engage but the dregs of the people, 
on whose forehead is stamped the igno- 
miny that covers them, If the militia 
had to march to Louisiana, 12 or/1,500 
leagues, the time of their service would be 
expired before they could arrive at their 
destination, Of 600 who arrived at Louisi- 


ana, called by the French paper soldiers, on 
account Of their livid. face, only 200 out- 
_lived the year. During war it woyld be 
another thing.” 
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The above mentioned country, 
which lies to the South of the Red 
River, in the province of Texas, from 
Nacodoches towards St. Antonin, ap 
pears from all accounts, ta be really a 
kind of paradise. Doctor Dunbar has 
turnished some recent information con- 
cerning it, derived from a Mr. Lefevre, 
whose camp he visited at the .rkansas, 
The soil is *soluxunant that it re- 
quires little or no cultivation, and is 
enamel with the most beautiful 
flowers andtragrant shrubs. The plain 
i3 inters sesteel by rivers, the waters of 
which have a delightful coolness; re- 
freshing dews sopply the place of rain, 
and the beauties and enjoyments of the 
place inspire the soul with the most de- 
lightful emotions.’? If ali this be 
true, we need not wonder at Mr, 
Robin’s alarms—who would not wich 
tombabit such a spot? These paper 
soldiers, or men similar to them, sup- 
ported the fatigues and privations ef a 
seven years war, humbled the pride of 
Britain, and established the indepen- 
dence of their country, nor have they 
degenerated. Those who accompanied 
the expeditions of Captains Lewis 
and Clark, travelled across the Louisi- 
ana country to the Pacific Ocean and, 
with the exception of one individual, 
returned to New Orleans, in_ perfect 
health. 

3 vol. 127 page. 

« The American, amidst his thick forests 
and riguroug winters, js pale, weak and in- 
active, living on watery productions, bad 
bread, and salt meat, tough and stinking. 
‘The badness of their blood is visible in the 
paleness of their gums. In their agricultu- 
ral labours, they rather devastate than fer- 
tilize the earth. They work and leave it 
sterile, to render other spots also sterile. 

“ How unlike the vigorous and robust 
Frenchmen, who braves the heat and the 
cold; who lives on barley bread, drinks 
water, and wears saéets, (wooden shoes) 
who cultivates the steepest and most barren 
mountains. This is the man fitted for this 
country, (Louisiana). 


The great quantity of animal food 
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which the Americans consume, and 
the abundance of provisions of every 
kind, which they possess, have often 
been noticed by Europeans who have 
travelled among them. This is the 
reason why so many are uncommonly 
strong and vigorous. We have never 
been struck with the paleness of their 
gums, and Mr. Robin may have had 
the jaundice when he made this obser. 
vation. We have often smiled at the 
English prejudice, which supposes t].t 
all Frenchmen are of small stature, 
puny and weak, but we are convinecd 
that they are not more vigorous and ro- 
bust than the inhabitants of the United 
States; from habit and difference ct 
climate, they are certainly less capable 
of converting a wilderness into smiling 
and fertile felds. But the Frenchman, 
with his barley bread, his water and 
sabots—how can he be superior? Our 
author, io the same breath, condemns 
the use of wate ry productions, and 
certainly what is nourishing for a 
Frenchman isnot less so to an inhabitant 
of the United States. Our author 
seems to have forgotten, that in p. 76, 
he says, that the consumption of beef 
in Louisiania is so great, that the 
people merit the distinctive epithet of 
Carnisorous. 

In this country the Frenchman al- 
most always prefers commerce, and the 
chase to agricultural pursuits. If pe 
embark. in the latter, he seldom suc- 
ceeds, for they are attended with pa- 
tient toil and difficulties to which he is 
almost a stranger, It 1s evident, frem 
what our ai.’.or says concerning this 
art, that none of his hours were p haigel 
among farmers. Indeed we ha e been 
sometimes tempted to believe, from the 
strangeness of his assertions, that he 
never visited that country ; perhe zps he 
did not - ae’ aor understand English, 


travelled on the great roads, and visited | 


taverns only, with preconceived opine © 
ons, to b¢ corroborated by facts, whidh | 
he never failed to find. 
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The testimany of Senator Volney, 
who, in his view ot the United States, 
discovers no partiality for their inhabi- 
tants, will sufficiently refute what Mr. 
Robin has advauced. In speaking of 
the people who lived at Post Vincen- 
nes, on the Wabash river, whom he 
saw assembled on a certain public oc- 
casion, he observes, ‘* that he was struck 
to sec tie two races of men totally 
different in visage and in form; the 
one having fair or light brown hair, a 
lively complexion, a full figure ; a body 
which announced health and comfort H 
the other a meagre visage, a pale and 
tanned skin, and the whole body as if 
extenuated by fasting, without men- 
t:oning the dress wliich indicated pover- 
ty; Ll soon knew that the last were 
French, and the other American colo- 
nists. 


See p. 396, 2 vol. 


We select another passage from the 
game work, conceruin. the pursuits of 
each. 


“The American naturally cold and phieg- 
matic, Caleulates with a cool head plans of 
farming. Without vivacity, but wittout 
relaxation, he cecupies himself with every 
thing that tends to its formation, or im- 
provement. If he becomes idle, it is not 
before he acquires what he projected, and 
which he considers.as necessary or sufligi- 
ent.” 

“ ‘The Frenchman, on the contrary, with 
his petulant and restless activity, undertakes 
a project from passion or from infatuation, 


_ of which he has never calculated the ex- 
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peuses and obstacles, and after having com- 
menced, destroyed, corrected aad changed, 
after having tormented his mind with de- 
sires and fears, he finishes with disgust and 
2bandons ali.” 


3 Vol. page 247. 


His charges against t'e executive 
government of the United States are 
singular indeed. , 


_ “To the commandants have succeeded 
judges asdrunken, and perhaps more ras- 
cally than they, surrqunded by attornies 
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and lawyers, which like a. crawd.of grass- 
hoppers ravage the colony.” 

“fhe Congress, notwithstanding the 
treaty, from a hatred of the French, divid- 
ed this country into Upper and Lower 
Louisiana.” 

“ A legislative body, which ought to be, 
named a Legislative commission, was of- 
ganized which issued the most singular 
code of laws. They adopted the English 
code in a mass; of which they know not 
even the title, and, from thesameignorance, 
they forget to say when, and how they 
had execution,” 

Page 249. 

“They have divided the colony into 12 
counties, some of whichhave 100 leagues of 
extent, and others not more than 15. In 
some the population isten times greater 
than in others, The Legislators neither 
considered terrH#ory, nor population. = Ig. 
appears that their object in this political 
division was to deliver the unfortunate in- 
habitants to the rapacity of lawyers; and in 
this they have but too well suceceded, 
Each county has its first judge, justice of the 
peace, constable, clerk, lawyer, attorney, 
allof whom have their emoluments and 
rights, and particpjarly salaries. Under 
the mild Spanish regimen,a Single cominan- 
dant administered justice in his cagton.” 

“ The American government rents Louisi- 
ana as a farm, and the taxes imposed are nei- 
ther measured by justice, nor by localyty. She 
seems to fear that this powerful colony 
will every moment escape from her hands.” 

“‘ There is.a hatred of every thing French. 
At the / te of the independence of the Unit- 
ed States, celebrated in the midst of a colony 
of Frenchmen, not a word was said of the 
taking of York-town, by which the French 
decided the independence of America.” 

“In the proclamation for voting at pub- 
lic assemblies, not a word is said of the 
French being citizens of the United states, 
who were in Louisiana at the epoch of the 
cession.” 

“ For all places, the Americans have 
the ocious preference. They are so nu- 
merous in the legislative body, that tae 

others are mere sransitins (automatons). 
What betrays the hateful passions of the 
American is, the form of jaath proposed 
for the Louisinians, to be faithful to the 
Consutution of the United States—To re- 
nounce the Emperor of the French and King 
of England—an oath immoral, impolitic, 
and hateful. What! you make it my duty to 
be ungrateful tomy country!” 

(3 vol. 347.) 
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We have often thought that a nar- 
rative of all the lies, errors and false 
judgments of travellers.in the United 
States, would bea curious, if not an 
useful work; and if we were seriously 
to refute those of which Robin is the 
author, it would swell it to a large 
size. 

Never have we seen so many proofs 
of ignorance, which must be voluntary ; 
for, in the course of two years residence, 
with a very common capacity and 
attention, he might have acquired some 
correct information. Ee always ge- 


neralizes, takes exceptions for laws, and » 


supposes that nothing is good which is 
not the growth of his own cou;try. 
His account of, the proceedings of the 
legislative body of Louisiana does not 
merit ‘refutation, as it cannot be true. 
Ifthe French were as Mannikins, who 
sat there, as is stated, perhaps there was 
another..canse for this than is here as- 
signed, The.talentof Americans for 
legislation is well known. ' He sup- 
poses that a single commandant is bet- 
ter than all the judges, justices, clerks, 
Jawyerg, constables and attornies, 
which sow supplant him. We beg 
leave to differ from him in opinion 
For the decision of all disputes and 
controversies we prefer the trial by 
jary. We can assure Mr. Robin, that 
the American government has rio fear 
of being abandoned by her adopted 


child (Louisiana). Did he examine 


the taxes, he would find himself in er- , 
They are small indeed, when . 


for. 
compared withthose of other countries, 
of with the price of the productions of 
the soil. Near New Orleans the lands 


are cultivated with greater ease-and fa- © 


cility than in Jamaica, or any other of 
the West India islands, and their ferti- 
lity is so great, that forty negroes can 
cultivate and cure sugar cane, and pre- 
piré annually for market, sugar and 
molasses, to the amount of near 20,000 
dollars. 


Mr. Robin considered .it immoral, 
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hateful, and impolitic, to swear allegi. 
ance to the country of our choice. 
3 vol. p. 141. 

The following is the substance of 
the memoirs on the limits of Lousiania; 
In 1540, Mocoso, like Soto, travelled 
over immense regions from the bay of 
Si. Espritto the confines of Mexico, 
near the Rio Bravo, or Great River, 
which he called Florida. 


Dampier and of Spain, these regions, 
for two centuries, have been designated 
under the name of Florida. 

In 1564, Reni Delaudonniere, a 
Frenchman, landed at Pensacola, at the 
mouth of the river, known by the nanie 


of Gowrnadur, who was treated as a! | 
brigand, and the soldiers-he left were’ | 


executed, 
Delasalle, considered as the discos 


verer of Louisiana, was sent, in 1685, © 


to findthe mouth of. the Mississippi. 


He landed, from ignorance of his situa. § 
ation, at the bay of St. Bernard, from 
which he penetrated into the country, ’) 
but had no authority to take possession. | 


of it, 


Saint Denis, seeking commercial re. | 


lations with Mexico, in]'7]3 and1716, 
traversed. these immense regions. . This. 
indulgence was granted by the vice-roy. 
of Mexico, who could-not alienate pos- 
sessions without the authority of his’ 
sovereign. 


The possession of Upper Louisiana, 
in 1675, by father Hennipin, was 
claimed a century before, by Soto,’ 
The jurisdiction of the Spaniards ex-_ 
tended over all the Floridas, | 


The -Canadians, in 1680, following 
the course of the Mississippi, opened 
a new route from Canada to the Gulph 
of Mexico. France was ignorant that 
these regions were included in the Flo-’ 
ridas ; and perhaps Spain herself was 
deceived by the different. names of pree 
tended discoverers, 


Louis the 1 4thleftto Spain the whol 
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of the Floridas, except some stipulated 
portions. 

In 1763, Louisiana was ceded to 
Spain, who considered this colony as a 
dismemberment of the Floridas, ‘To 
the west is the country of Texas, which, 
in 1716, Spain made a particular pro- 
vince. 

At the distance of some leagues from 
Natchitoches, beyond and near the 
Adayes, is a stream called Grand Rouis- 
seau, which was considered by Spain 
as the western limit of Louisiana. 

France claim d those places only 
which were established by Sit. Denis, 
and occupied by the French. 

All the establishments bythe French 
till 1763, acknowledged as su h b. the 
Spaniards, belong to Trench Louisiana 


4 —all the rest is Spanish. 


The Opelousas and Atakapas were 
established under the auspices. of the 
Spanish government ; even La Fourche 
was occupied after 1765, the time of 


> the cession. 


From the Red River to the sea, the 
French ‘ormed no establishment. The 
post of Arkansas belongsto French 


©) Louisiana ; but the countries beyond it 


are Spanish. 

During two centuries Spain has been 
mistress of the sources of the Mis. 
sourl. The possession of its mouth 
tan give no right to its source. The 
same regsoning applies to those parts 
east of the Mississippi, which have not 
been abandoned by treaty. 

}. Spain owned all regions from St. 
Esprit to the Rio Bravo. If dismem- 
berments have been made, they ought 
to be proven by title. 

2 Louisiana is bounded to the west 
by the Mississippi. 

3. ‘Thelandsinthe isle of La Fourche 
belong to the dominion of Spain—on 
he Red River the limits go to Natchi- 
oches, to the great stream of Adayes 

Returning to the Mississippi to as- 
end, the west bank of this river is the 
mit, to the river Arkansas, where 
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they advance a little out at the entrance 
of the river. 

Thus Mr. Robin has reduced the 
immense couatry of Louisiana to a 
small strip of land, whose limits he has 
not accurately defined, His arguments 
are mere assertions unsupported by 
proof. How singular it is, that he 
should have been selected by the Mar- 
quis of Caza, Calvo & Don Andre, to 
write, where there were no books, on 
a subject concerning which no docu- 


_ment remains, as, according to his own 


account, all papers relating to the li- 
mits of Louisiana were burned at new 
Orleans. 

2 vol. p. 156. When our author 
was employed in writing the above 
memoir, he must have forgotten the 
picture he gives of the colony in the 
second volume of his work, where he 
acknowledges that the French Cana- 
dians had traversed it in every direction, 
and formed numberless establishments 
and treaties with the savage tribes, 

From the great lakes, which nourish 
the river St. Laurence, they saw rivers 
which flowed towards the South, the 
course of which conducted them to the 
Mississippi. Whilst they navigated 
the Ohio, and became acquainted with 
its adjacent countries, they extended 
their voyage ‘to the Illionis and Mis- 
souri rivers. A great number of them 
settled in the Lllionis country. Some 
established themselves on the river St. 
Francois, and many on that of the Ar- 
kansas. Some afterwards arrived at 
the Red river, and ascending towards 
the west, near the mountains bordering 
on new Mexico, remained there and 
formed alliances with the savage tribes, 
They afterwards discovered the Mano- 
hac, which travetses the lake Maurepas 
and Ponchartrain, to a branch of which 
they gave the name of Ibberville. Arriv- 
ing at the sea they discovered the riv- 
er Pascagoulas, afterwards that of Me. 
bile, ascended both and settled at the 
isle Dauphine, whigh servedas an en- 
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Prepot, 0 exchanging furs fot colonial 
productions. 

We seé then that these enterprising 
Canadians, formed an immense chaia 
of communication, of which the Illi- 
onis was the central point, from Mon- 
treal to the Mobile, a distance of more 
than 1800 leagues. 

Page 173. 

Law had a grant of lands of fotir 
square leagues, on the river Arkansas, 
at the distance of 250 leagues from the 
projected town. 

Ye Blanc, minister at war, had a 
grant of lands on the Yazoo river. ‘he 
Mareshal Belle Isle, had one near the 
Natehes, on terre blanche. Paris da 
Verna had an establishment at Baya- 
soulas,and Paris Marmontel had one 
fu the Ionis country. : 

The Natchitoches fort on the Red 
fiver was established by &t. Denis, 
ho opened a route to Mexico, and in- 
duced some Spantardsto establish them- 
selves at the Assanais, 50 leagues from 

atochitches. 


The ports of St. Louis, of [Mlionis, of 
Rosalie, of Arkansas, Natchitoches and 
Mobile were constructed before 1730, 
and during the tine when Louisiana 
belonged to the company of the west. 

Othe discoveries of the French, 
and their settlements in various parts of 
this country, we have numberless and 
uncontested proois, 

Captain Pittman, who resided thete 
as Engineer during five years, in his 
report to the Secretary of State, ia 
England, publishedin 1770, concerning 
the present state of European settle- 
ments on the Mississippi, says, ‘that 
there was formerly a F ench post and 
settlement on the river Yazoos, which 
fallsinco the Mississippi 60- leagues 
from the Arkansas, that near 70 leagues 
up the Red river there is a French post 
of 50 men, at 20 miles distance from 
the post of Adaies, which is a frontier 
on the Spanish settlements.,”’ 





(July. 


Page 36. ‘ 

Pelotsas was established by D’Ab. | 
badie, in 1763, and governed by a/ 
French officer named Pes/in, till 
1767. ‘ 

Page 37. 4 

In 1730, De Salvert arrived at 7 
Natches with 500 troops to assist the © 
Freuch established there against the at. 7 
tacks of the savages. 

Page 49. a 

St. Louis was established in 1764, 7 
by accompany of French merchants, 7 
who received an exclusive grant from 7 
Abbadie. f 

Page 33, 5 

The settlements at Point Coupee 7 
commence abort 10 leagues from the 7 
Ibderville, end extend about 20 miles 7 
west on the Mississippi. : 

The count Vergennes, minister of 7 
foreign affairs to Louis the 16th, in his 
memoir on Louisiana, says, that Loni & 
siana extends from North to South ™ 
from the sources of the Mississippi to 7 
the Gulph of Mexicothat it em-7 
braces tothe North all lands and rivers 
to the west of the bay «f Nogdets, and 
of lake Michigan, all the Tionis coun-| 
try, allthe course of the Louabar and 
Ohio, fromitsmuuth in the Mississippi, | 
to its great fall, and to}50 leagties be- | 
low the river Za Roche. Tothe south” 
west, z. ¢. below the Ohio; from its: 
great fall on the river Charban, it com 
prehends all the lands and rivers be: 
tween the Apalachianmountain , Spat 
ish Florida and the Mississippi, to the 
mouth of this river in the Gulph df 
Mexico. 

Dupratz, in his Map of Louisiana, 
fixes the western boundary at the Rio 
Bravo. 

Some of the best Geographers com 
sider the Rio Jerdido as the eastem 
boundary. 

From the time of the. discovery 4 
La Salle, Louisiana has been stip pose? 
to include all countries on both sides: 
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> the Mississippi not actually occupied 
_") bythe Spaniards. This is the opinion 
, 7 of the cckebrated Geographer Pinker- 
| ton, who has paid much attention to 
~ this subject. e 
On the tormation of mountaitis, and 
origin of Volcanoes, we supposed that 
imagination, reason, arid art had exhaist- 
ed all their powers, and that it was im: 
possible to advance any thihg new. 
We have mistaken. The theory of 
> Mr. Robin is new, and so obviously 
"> his own that we are convinced no one 
» | will claim the priority «finvention 
%. 2 Vol. p. 490. | 
| Do wenot perceive by what admirable 
art ndiure creatts elevated grounds, and 
) riountains, which she destrdys elsewhere ; 
and whilst she makes some of unalterable 
granite, she raises others of mud, rotien 
> trunks and insignificant plants to whichone 
f ~ > day or other she will give the same hafd- 
“% ress, whose summits may rise even higher 
than the former antl pierce the clouds, bY 


§ 

* 1) the deposite of lakes and vegetables whic 
) | ~will carry themtheir tribute.” 
i) 





Page 497—note. 

e “My opinion is, thdt the vegetables 
>» cteate, combine, atid decompose retals HY 
$ > processes Which our rude instruments cart 
177) not effect—that these metals augment or 
» 9) dininishaccording tothe wants of vegeta- 
{9} tivn, for-which they are made—that the 
> immense depot of vegetables on the borders 
of the sea, and at the confluence of rivers, 
kitidlle and feetl volcanoes.” 

Our opinion is, that if this latter 
thpory be true, the people of New Or- 
leans ought to abandon that city, and 
fly to the mountains; for no river 
carries with it and depasité more of 
vegetable remains than the Mississippi: 
We presume however, that they are too 
dull to comprehend this wonderful pro-- 
cess of nature, and that they will re- 
main whete their fathets lived and died; 
without fearing of witnessing a voleanic 
¢cruption. 

Mr. Robin is ah amatetit of botany. 
The taste des him honour; but his 
pretensions in this science take friim 
him alarge portion of this merit: Of 
this we find many-proofs. We sbiall 
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only citeone. Tn the néighbourhood 
of the marshes of Pensacola, he finds a 
plant of which he gives a long des- 
ctiption. According to his account, 
the flower has no parts of fructifica- 
tion, although its onformation is singu- 
lar—he enters into metaphfsital reason- 
ings concerning it, and his heated ima- 
gination gives birth to. sublime strokes 
of eloquence concttning the wisdom 
of the plan of nature, This, plant, 
however, is well known: rtram, 
more than 30 years ago, found it in 
the same place, and in the same situa- 
tions ; and ascertained that it is a spe- 
cies of Sariacenia { Sarracenia Lacunos) 
and the flower which so occupied the 
genius of Mr. Robin, is nothing else 
than the leaf constructed like al! the 
leaves of all the species of Sarracenia. 

To forma judgment of the botani- 
cal knowledge of Mr. Robin, it is par- 
ticularly his Flora Louisiana we must 
examine. fter a long preface, 
in which, among other things, he 
tell us * that to the ditersity of vege- 
tables is probably owing the configuration 
of salts and metals,’ and that the meta- 
physician; legislator, geometer; cultiva- 
tors of nature, of science, and in short, 
mani, cannot derive ideas more Certain, 
ihdre sublime, more favoutable to soci- 
ability than from plants,’’ he entets in- 
to a detail of those of Louisiana ac- 
cording to the system of Jussieu. Let 
us examine how He has accomplished 
this task. 


In thé system of that, great Botanist, 
there ate three great ‘divisions, accord. 
ing to the umber or absence of 
cotylidons ; 15 ¢lasses and 100 fami- 
lies. The discovery of natural rela- 
tions having necessarily abolished the 
use of evety exclusive chatdcter, and 
even given a value to those derived 
from the form, Mé: D. Jussieu was 
obliged to yive to each of thost divi- 
sions a detailed \descriptioti rather than 
a characteristic mark; Therefore all 
G , 2 
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these 118 descriptions ate introduced, 
word for word, into this Flora, which 
fotms more than one third of the vo- 
lume, and they dare placed thefe, 
whether ot not Louisiana dffords an 
example. That we may not bé ac- 
cused of exaggeration, in 1] of these 
families, viz. ‘The Muse, Plumbagi. 
nus, Gallifera, Melia, Menisperma, 
Rutace, Semperviva, Sexifrage Casti, 
Ficoide Melastome,the author gives no 
description whatever of the faniily, and 
he concludes by telling us, that he found 
none of them in Louisiand What is 
singular is, that at the conclusion of 
the description of the family of Malpig- 
hia, he assures us that some plants ap- 
peared to him to be of this family, of 
which he had not seen the flowers 
but every botanist knows, that the form 
of the Malpighia is not exclusive in this 
family, 

This defect is not the only one. If 
the small number of plants of which 
he speaks could be nized, we 
ought to feel obliged to him, but this 
does not happen often, and his des- 
criptions prove that he has not examin- 
ed with care—for example, he describes 
clearly a species of Nelumbo, when he 
describes his new genus of Napoleone, 
a dolithes in that of Josephina—a cro- 


[J ul y: 


ton in his Atakapaca, which he places 
in the family of ortics, notwithstanding ~ 
what he says places it necessarily in 7 


that of the Euphorbes. 


We might give many examples of 
this kind, but we are inclined to bea | 


lieve, that it is not the knowledge of 
plants of this fine country, so rich in 
vegetables, that he would present in 


his Flora, but merely to show his © 
anxious desire that some skilful bota- ~ 
nist would undertake this task. The © 


*u 


manner in which he expresses himself, © 
in many passages, persuades us, that © 


such was liis laudable design, for other- ~ 


wise how can we suppose, that a nian 


of stnse, after having occupied a page. | 
with thie genus muco can finish by tells. | 
ing us, that Louisiana must be very’ | 
rich in species of this gentis, without © 


mentioning a single one; and he gets 


rid of two families of Algae and Hepa. 
tyques by assuring us that they offer: 7 
a gteat fecundity and variety in their | 
Species, without saying a word of any. 7 


The same negligence is displayed in s0 | 


many parts of this work, that we be- © 
lieve the object of the author was 7% 
what we have supposed, and we must | 
acknowledge, that he has perfectly | 


succeeded. 


OO 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


A MODERN 16 AS. 

R. B........ lately an inhabitant 

of a neighbouring town, ave 
companied by four men, as assistants 
in the nianagement of his boat, set 
sail one day to fish. During the 
voyage, the boat turning suddenly, 
remained fixed 4m a positions con- 
trary to her former course. In vain 
did ber crew urge her to a change 
in whatever direction they forced 
her, in a short time she constantly 


resumed the old station. In thi¢ 
ililemma; they concluded that no 
thing bat prayers could avail, 
prayers they all went. Consciente 
struck, perhaps, for some misdeed-+ 
oiie of the crew was seen to address 
himself with more than Common 
fervency ; and as superstition is ever 
ready to adopt a cruel expedient 
when seeking relief from either r 

or imaginary woes, it was ines 
diately concluded, that this mans 
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sins was the cause of this miraculous 
tendency of the boat: his compa- 
nions therefore came to the resola- 
tion of throwing hun overboard. 
This modern Jouas not yet convin- 
ced that he was a prophet, and that 
a supernatural interposition, of Pro- 
vidence would save him from im- 
mediate death, struggled hard—su- 
perior strength however prevailing, 
the intended sacrifice was nearly 
accomplished, when the poor wretch, 
as his last resource, his last hope, of 
safety, caught hold of a rope at the 
buat’s side-—a rope which,was at 
ence recognized as the cause of all 
their fright, and which in an in- 
stant calmed their perturbed spi- 
rits, and saved the aflrighted victim 
fron a watery death. Jt now ap- 
peared, that the grapne}l, unobserv- 
ed by any one, had unfortunately 
fallen overboard, and that when the 
beat had run to the leagth of the 
rope, the grapnell holding, fast, she 
immediately, obeying the superior 
power, rode head to the wind, 
tT, 


MAP OF FRANCE. 

The scheme of a general map of 
France from. actual suryeys, orjgi- 
nated entirely with the late Cassini 
de Thury, who superintended’ its 
execution during forty years. At 
his death, in 1784, the whule was 
finished except Brittany. Op _ his 
son, the present M. Cassini, devol- 
ved the task of completing it; and 
nothing remajaed to bé done bat the 
engraving of three plates, when the 


national convention, by its decree of - 


the 21st of September, 1793, thought 
proper to rob those at whose expense 
it had been executed, of their pro- 
perty, and to deprive Cassini of the 


‘fuperintendence of his own work. 


The pressing remonstrances of the 
parties injured, at length procured an 
indemnification to be assigned them ; 
but this remained: several years uh- 
paid. “ Had‘it not teen for the 
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kindness of the first consul,” my M. 
Cassini, “and the justice of the 
council of state, the whole would 
have been lost. They issued an Ore 
der for our being paid the indemni- 
fication long betore settled.” 


BROTHER COLLEAGUE. 

«The title of brother, confrere, 
I know,” says Cassini, “ is no longer 
in fashion. It is the practice at pre- 
sent to substitute that of colleague 
for it. For my part, however, re- 
garding less the propriety of the 
word than the sentinient it expres- 
ses, I continue to give the appella- 
tion of brethren to all the learned, 
and in particular to the members of 
the old Royal Academy of Sciences.” 
The feelings of those who do not 
think on this point with Cassi, are 
not to be envied, 


MAM, 

We laugh at man in Labruyére; 
we despise him in Pascal; we hate 
him in La Rochefoucauld. 


IDLENESS. 
Life is lost by the idle man: it is 
spent by the industrious, 
On the tomb of an idle man was 
written the following epitaph: | 
‘* Here Damis’ lies, tor whom ng 
day e’er dawn’d,” 


ATHEISM, 

When we consider the number 
of great men, who have paid ho- 
mage to the Dejty, might not the 
atheist exclaim as Diocles.did, when 
he saw Epicurus in a temple: “ My 
doubts are removed—Epicurus on 
his knees proves the greatness of 
Jove.” 


EARLY DATED BOOK: 

The Psalter of 1457 hag hitherto 
been considered as the earliest book 
printed with a date: and it deserves 
this distinction, if we understand 
by date not only the. year, but the 
place where’ printed, and the name 
of the printers. Professor Fis¢her, 
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now at Moscow, found at Mentz an 
almanac for the year 1457, which 
may be said in some gort to be of 
earlier date. But Baran Von Are- 
tin, principal librarian to the king 
of Bavaria, has found one still more 
ancient, as it bears the date of 1455. 
It is in the German Janguage, and 
entitled a Warning to Christendom 
against the Turks “This book, which 
is in the Royal Library at Mynic ‘h, 
has ‘been amply described hy the 
Baron in his Universal Literary In- 
dicator, published- at Munich in 
1807; and he has annexed q fac 
simile of it, printed from. stone, to 
his Academical Discourse on the 
first Effects of Printing, published 
in 1808, in 4to, The invention of 
the art of printing has at length 
been completed by stergotype and 
lithography, thus ending, where it 
began, with the tabylar method. 


PROHIBITED BOQKS. 

The censorship of pookg had not 
Jong been ¢stablished, before jt was 
followed by a catalogue of books 
prohibited altogether, or to be cor- 
rected, Zeal against pretended 
heterodoxy went so far, as to pros 
hibit books that neyer existed, and 
condemn persons as authors who 
bad never written a single line, but 
whose sentiments were suspected. 
Thus all the works of Kuipperdol- 
ling, a famous freebooter, who could 
not write his pwn game, were pro- 
hibited; for we can scarcely sus- 
pect the censurer of punning on the 
word works. Romules Paradisus too 
was enjoined never to make use of 
his own name; that he might not be 
guilty of a profanation of Paradise. 
Accordingly he was called Romy- 
lus trium punctorum, 


NATIONAL PARTIALITY. 

The celebrated French antiquary, 
M. Millin, member of the French 
Institute, of the Legion of Honour, 
and of most of the literary societies 


July.) 


1 » uope, having inserted in the 
Magasin Encyclopedique, of which 
he is the editor, a translation of 
Strutt’s Manners and Customs of the 
English, has the following tempers 
ate nute Qn a passage, in which Mr. 
Strutt boasts, that no nation can 
show such a numerous series of he- 
rves as the Enc lish :—* It cannot be 
disputed, that the English had war- 
riors distinguished for their shining 
valour, wal noble courage ; but the 
patriotism of Mr. Strutt misleads 
bim, when be says, that in this re- 
spect no other nation can be com- 
pared to it. Though Johu was un- 
successful against Edward and the © 
valiant Black Prince, he was as © 
brave, as he was full of honour — 
and probity. Froissard, ;whom Mr. 
dStrutt quotes with reason as an aus | 
thority, after having reported the 7 
ghort ‘aud noble haranzue of the ~ 
Black Prince, says of him:—“and 
the good king John, for his part, | 
was a very brave knight, and if a | 7 
fourth parth of his people had re- 
sembled him, the day would have — 
been theirs!’ In those long and © 
cruel wars, yietory exhibited . 
price; but beth in the French and 
in the English armies there were | 
warriors, whose games history de- — 
lights to retrace. See that of the | 
rivalry between France and Eng- 4 
land, by M. Gaillard.” 


LALANDE. ; 

I am passionately fond of the sea, | 
(says Lalande, in his meimoits); {| 
have had a ship engraved on my 
seal; with the moon, which serves 
to guide it; and a Greek motto, 
the signification of which i is science 
guided by virtue: for io nothing is 
science more necessary than in pa 
Vigation, and virtue conducts th 


philosopher ‘through the Waves al 
storms of life. 


SMALL-POX. 
Thaye just been reading an affect § 
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jng little epistle, in Latin verse, by 

1. Van Braam, entitled, the Insta- 
lity of Human Happiness. It re- 
cords—a man and his wife, who had 
lived together ten years, happy in 
each other’s affections, and in the 
education of an only son. They 
were all seized at the same time 
with the small-pox. The disease 
assumed a malignant aspect. At 
length it attained its height; and 
in the morning the sen digd—at 
noon, the wife—and at night, he 
who the day before was a beloved 
and loving husband, and affectionate 
father. 


ANCIENT RECORDS, 
Many facts transmitted to us ip 
verse, are not on this account the 
less autheutic. It way be said pery 
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haps that we are not to expect historic 
accuracy in poets: and it must be 
confessed, that we find in them mar- 
velious tales, exaggerations, and a 
mixture of truth and falsehood, which 
are ascribable to the ignorance and 
bad taste of the times, But «most 
as much may be objected to the con- 
temporary chronicles in prose ; yet 
this is not a sufficient reason tor 
rejecting indiscriminately the facts 
recorded in them, when we may 
presume they are true at the bottom 
and only require to be stripped o 
certain accompaniments that savour 
of the fabulous, and of every thing 
that appears hyperbolical and impro- 
bable, to reduce them to their origt; 
nal simplicity. 


EE Eee 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


pass 


WOMAN. 


ZROM THE WORKS OF JAMES STUART, 
(JUST PUBLISHED). 


WHEN half creation’s works were done, 

Just formed the stars, the glowing sun, 
And softly blushing skies ; 

And wide across earth’s dewy lawn 

Gleamed the first glances of the dawn, 

* And*flowers began to rise ; ! 


Clad in her robe of tender green, 
Nature delighted viewed the scene, 
Pleased.with each novel*fofm; 
And from each sweetly-op’ning flower, 
From hill and vale and shady bower, 
She culled some Jovely charm. 


Soft o’er the lily’s glowing white 

Tinged with the trembling ray of light, 
She shed the rose’s flush; ~~ 

Just as the first-born morning gale, 

Light-breathing o’er the spicy vale, 
Deepened its virgin blush. 


‘ She drew the diamond from the mine, 
And lustre from the stars that shine © 
Amid the cloudless sky ; 





And purest pearls, obscurely spread, | 
in obean's dark and Per eg ” 
Reinote from mortal eye. 


She took the balmy vi'let’s blue, 
The sweet carnation’s mellow hue, 
Rich with the tear of night; 
Though the young beam of rising day 
Had melted half that tear away, 
In the first stream of light. 


And now in elegance arrayed, 

Her last, her fairest work she made, 
Almost a seraph’s trame : 

To animate thig form was given 

A gentle spirit sent from heaven, 
Aud Woman was her name. 


Then on her softly-smiling face 
She lavished every winning grace, 

And every charm was there; { 
Upon her eye, the vi'let’s blue, 
Upon her cae the rose’s hue, 

The lily every where. 


Yes, on that eye was seen to play. 
The lustre of the stellar ray, 
The diamond’s humid glow ! 
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She threw, to form her bosom’s globe, 
Life’s tender flush and Beauty’s robe, 
On wreaths of virgin snow. 


Then Woman's lips in smiles withdrew 
Their veils of rich carnation hue, 
And Ils appeared beneath ; 
And blest Arabia seemed to pour 
The perfumes of its spicy store, 
To mingle with her breath. 


Hark! hark, she speaks, and silver strains 
Melodious floating o'er the plains, 
A nameless joy impart! , 
The Nightingale hath caught the tone, 
And made that melting voice his own, 
That vibrates on the heart. 


Fond Nature cast her glance around 
The glowing sky, the flow’ry ground, 
The day-diffusing spn; 
On Woman last, her darling child, 
She gazed; and said, with accent mild, 
“ Creation’s work is done,” 
p —— —— ———————_—_. — ] 
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DELOURA. 


The author of the following potm never cost her 
parents five shillings in her education. She 
taught herself at five years of age to read the 
Bible. Her genius is exceed:d by her modesty, 
and she has with-held, even from her friends, 
productions which would have done honour to 


any pen. M.L. 


Come, my Fliza,—the returning Spring 
O’er earth’s fair bosom spreads her dewy 


wing ; : 
The flowers expand, gay verdure clothes 
the mead, 
And music warbles through the thicken- 
ing shade. 


Come, and with mey ateleast in fancy, rove 


O’er the brown mountain, through th’ um- 
brageous grove, * 

Thro’ winding vales, where streams innu- 
merops play, 

And woods whose shade exclude the solar 
ray: 

Where’er #0 turn, new scenes of beauty 
rise, 

In swift succession to our raptur’d eyes ; 

Mountain on mountain, in rich r 
ray’d, 

The promised harvest and Jururiant mead. 

O, for the muse, which in mellifluous 


af- 


strains, 
Pourtray’d the beauties of thy native 
plains ; 
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“’Dash’d from its seat, is whelm’d beneath ~ 
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gave her lines f 
display, Fe 


Charms more than nature 


. 
My theme must sink beneath the droop. — ; 
ing lay. 4 
But, hark! what sound my listening ear 
invades ! a 
Rolls not a torrent through yon darkening ~ | 
shades ? 3 
Yes, "tis the stream in story famed so long, © 
And still the theme of many a rural song; ~ 
The mighty stream*, by thousand rivulets ~ 
fed, " 
How rolls majestic o’er its rocky bed. 
But when jncreas’d by fierce autumnal 
showers, 
O’er the roygh rock precipitant it pours, 
While wild with rage it dashes either shore, 7 
The woods rebellow to the torrent’s roar. ~ 
There massy rocks, from their foundatjon’s — 
torn, q 
In shatter'd fragments by the flood are 
borne. 
Here the t«!! oak, so long the mourtain’s 
pride, 


cos 
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a 


the tide; 
No more opposing mounds its rage restrain, 
It bursts the bank, and deluges the plain, _ 
While the pale peasant from the moun- 
tain’s brow, 
Sees ruin rolling through the vales below. 


Hither, Eliza, turn thy wondering eyes, 

Figh o’er the flood see cleft mountain 
rise; 

Abrupt it rises !—sliould the moyntain deer 

Or wandering goat, plant their light foot- 


steps here, 


: vy “ss : os E 
nase ee ne ean eee 
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The turf, unfaithful to their weight, would 
go a 
And bear them headlong to the guli’s be. |” 
low, 


Sure twas the hand of desolation tore 
Thee from thy seat, and placed thee on 
the shore, 











—- | 


* The river Delour rises amid the Queen's 
County mountains. On one side yises a hill of 
considerable height, which looks as if it 
had been cleft in two by some convulsion 
of natyre, and one half thrown on the 
bank of the river, from the surface of which 
it rises almost perpendicular, but on the 
other side slopes off gradually, A grove 
on the summit shades the torrent below. 
This spot for ages bears the title of the. 
Lover's Leap. 
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*  Nature’s Gonvulsive pangs aloné could 

E. raisé 

mount—the wonder of succeeding 

: days ; ; 

ar| High on the summit waves the nodding 
4 grove, 


g E | Once the sad scene of a disastrous love, 








P : 4 This 


- There fell Deloura,—once a nymph dis 

& 4 vine, : : 
> © The last fair branch of an illustrious line: 
‘S$ >) Her haughty sire the neighbouring re- 
e. gions sway’d, 

~ And youths unnumber’d woo'd the beau- 
i x teoits maid. 

~ One, only one, her tender thoughts im- 

il prest, 
+ 7] And rais’d soft wishes in the virgin’s breast. 

~ He, not unworthy of unrivall’d charms, 
$+ In arts illustrious, 4nd rendwn’d iu arms, 

> Met all her passion—but, alas! in vain, 


_ For deadly feuds betwixt their houses 
a reign. 

: By sttalth they met, whete yon tall pop- 
a lers grow, 
~ igh on the cliff, and shade the gulphs 
4 below. 


er. 


> And met, devoid of fear, for distant far 
| They deem her sire pursues the sylvan war, 
_ Ah, wretched lover! Oh, unhappy maid / 
* Even now he views thee from the dark- 
2 some shade. 

Opreet and fairiting with the noon-tide 
‘ eat, 

He sought for shelter in this dafk retreat. 

Quick as thy accents meet'his haughty ear, 
He rose—and rising, threw the vengeful 





spear. | 
_ Too truly aim’d!—het lover’s breast re- 
‘e ceives 
_+ + The deadly point—it hurl’d him to the 
: waves! 





He sinks !—she saw '!—unutterable care 
Transfix’d her soul with anguish and de- 
pair | titan! !:, 
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Oné dreadful mioment motionless she stood, 
Then, fir’d by frenzy, rush’d into the 


flood ! 
Whelm'd by the waves, the raging tore 
rent bre 


The mangled lovers to the distant shore, 
Where yon tall pines the arching rock o’er- 


shade, 

Now low if earth, the Hapless pair are 
laid; 

Ill fated nymph !—~yet not unknown to 
fame, 


For still the river bears Deloura’s name! 

And still, ‘tis said, the wandering shep- 
herd sees 

Thy shadowy form amid the waving trees, 

Sees thee once more the rapid billows brave, 

And sink engulph’d in the surrounding 
wave. 

Loud flash the waters, and the grove res 
sounds 

With shrieks of death, and agonizing 
sounds, 

Homeward he flies—impatient to relate 

The wonderous vision, and thy hapless 
fate. 


_ Such was the tale sage Elconora told, 

To sooth ty fancy in the days of old. 

Oft has she bid my infant eyes o'erflow; 

My heart to throb with sympathetic woe. 

Nor thou, my. gentle friend, the tale re- 
fuse, 

The last faint effort of a dying muse. 

Long, long bereft of all her pristine fire, 

In vain she triés to touch the tuneful lyre. 

And yet would Heaven one peaceful hour 
bestow, 

One short reprieve—an interval from wo, 

One strain should yet arise, one grateful 


la 
Should hark with brightness her expiring 
day. 
EUDOSIA. 
eS SS 
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ACADEMICAL SOCIETY OF SCIENCES AT 
PARIS, 

T the September meeting, 1309, 

Mons. Nanche related some ex- 

periments he had made on the con- 

traction of the muscles in. , frogs. 





These were intended tod prove, that 
the contraction of the muscles may 
take place independently of the ner- 
vous influeiice, or the toflux of the 
blood; the contrary to which bas’ 
Leen asserted by Bichat, and Prof, 
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Richerand. Comparative anatomy had 
already taught us, that this is the 
fact in thousands of animals, which 
have neither bloodvessels, not a ner- 
vous systtin, though this faculty is 
exerted in them witli great intensity. 
It may even be affirmed, tliat it is 
more active, permanent, and indepen- 
dent of life, in proportion as the ahi- 
mal is less perfect, and ranks lower in 
the zoological scale. ‘These facts tend 
to cdifirm tle opiniohs advanced by 
Mons. Dubuisson in his essay on the 
properties of the vital power in vege- 
tables, namely, that contractibility; 
or irritability, is iuherent in the mus- 
cular fibre; and peculiar té it; as sen- 
sibility is to the medullary substance, 
rehitence and elasticity to the albu- 
gineous fibre, and tone to the cellu- 
lar texture. 

SOCIETY OF ENCOURAGEMENT AT 

PARIS. 

A comitnittee; having examined 
the thread stockings mandfactured by 
Mons. Detrey, sen. reports that fine- 
ness, beauty and streiigth are combin- 
edinthem. They are three thread ; 
and the thread is retharkabile for its 
evenness; lustre, and accurat’y of spin- 
ving. Neither are they dear, as the 


price is but 15 franks (12s. 6d.) a 


pair; while cotton stockings, not su- 
perior in beauty, and inferier in 
strength, are suld us high as 48 franks 
(s€2). 7 | 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF SCIENCES AT 

_ HAARLEM. 

Mons. Fred. W. Freyer, counsellor 
of the court and regency of Saxe Hil- 
burghausen, obtained the prize for the 
guestion concerning the insects most 
injurious to fruit trees, their natural 
history, and the means of destroying 
thein. 

The following questions not having 
been satisfactorily answered; are re- 
peated. 

1. May graduation houses, for 
making salt front sea water, be es- 
tablished with advantage on the coasts 
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of Holland; and how may they be 
best conducted, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the country ¢ 

2. Fromthe progress that has been 
made of late in the physiology of 
plaiits, how tar do We know iti what 
way vegetation is promoted by dif- 
fereut manures in various soils ; and 
what indications may we deduce from 
the knowledge we have required, 
with respect to the fertilization of 
uncultivated and barren land? | 

§. How far can the study of an- 
cient authors, the examination of an- 
tiquities, and observations madeé ou 
the spot, serve to determine with cer- 
tainty what the face of this couutry 
was formerly, particularly under the 
sway of the Romans, including the 
course of the rivets, dnd extent of 
the lakes, and what changes they 
Have successively undergone. . 

4. What.do historical accounts of 
acknowledged authenticity teach us 
of the changes; that have taken place 
on the coasts of Holland, its islands; 
and the arms ofthe sea that separate 
tliem? dud what useful information 
may be derived from it? 

5. Do the tides on*our coasts rise 
higher than in former ages, and fall 
proportionally less low?’ Ifso, how 
far can we determine the quantity of 
this difference in ages niore or less 
remote, and what aif the causes of 
the changes? Do they arise from, 
gradual alterations in the outlets. of 
the waters, or do they depend on ex 
ternal and more remote causes ? 

6. Asthe experiments and obser- 
vations of philosophers have shown 
of late, that the quantity of oxygen 


- gas emitted by plauts;is by no means 


sufficient, to supply to the dtmosphere 
What is cofsumed by the respiration 
of animals, combustion absorption, 
&c. by what other means is the due 
proportion between the component 
parts of the atmosphere coutinually 
preserved ¢ 
7.How far has chemistry made 
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known the comnonent parts or prin- 
ciples, both p' >x mate and remote, of 
plants, particularly of those used as 
food ?—And how far can we deduce 
from what is known, or what may be 
discovered by experiments, combined 
with the physiology of the baman 
frame, what vegetables are best a- 
dapted to our use ina state of health, 
and in certain diseases ? 

8. What is the cause of the phos- 
phorescence of the water in the seas 
and inlets in and around this kingdom. 
Does this phenomenon depend on the 
presence of living animals? _ If so, 
what are they, and are they capable 
of imparting to the atmosphere any 
noxious properties ?—They who in- 
tend to answer this question are re* 
quested to consultthe most recent and 
accurate observations on the subject, 
particularly those of Viviani, Genoa, 
1805; and to examine how far this 
phosphorescence, which is very re- 
markable on some parts of our coasts, 
is connected with the prevailing dis- 
eases in unhealthy seasons. 

The following new questions are 
also proposed. 

9. As the secretion of milk in cows 
appears to be increased when they 
are fed in stables on potatoes, car- 
rots, or beet-roots, it is required to 
show by experiments and observa- 
tions, whether the milk of cows be 
really increased by these articles 
of food; in what way they can 
he given with most advantage ; 
whether the quality of the milk be 
altered by this feeding; and if so, 
What this alteration is, particularly 
with regard to the quality and quanu- 
lity of cream and butter produced. 

10. Asthe antiseptic quality of com- 
mon salt appears not to depend sole- 
ly on the muriat of soda, but also on 
the muriat of magnesia, which ad- 
heres to common salt, it is required 
to determine by experiments the pro- 
portions of the antiseptic quality of 
BELFAST MAG, N@, XXXVI. 
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these two salts compared with each 
other; in what proportions they 
should be mixed, to prevent putrefac- 
tion as long as possible, without the 
taste of the substance we would pre- 
serve becoming less agreeable ; and 
whether it would be advantageous to 
use muriat of magnesia alone, par- 
ticulariy in voyages to hot climates. 
11. What is the chemical reason 
why stone lime makes on the whole 
more firn. and durable buildings 
than shell lime, and how may the 
latter be improved in this respect? 
12. May nitre beds be formed 
with profit in this country, particu. 
larly in places where the water is 
impregnated with several  sub- 
stances produced by the putrefac- 
tion of animal matters? and whatrules 
should be observed respecting them, 
13. What is known, from indispu- 
table observations, of the nature of 
luminous meteors, or those that have 
the appearance of fire, lightning ex- 
cepted, which occasionally appear in 
our atmosphere? how far can they 


' be explained by known experiments? 


and how much is there still gratuitous 
or doubtful in what philosophers of 
the presevt day have asserted res- 
pecting them ? 

14. Can it be demonstrated by in- 
controvertible experiments, that the 
substances, which have the appear- 
ance of metals, produced from alka- 
line salts, are real metals? or are 
there sufficient reasons to maintain, 
that they are hydrurets, produced b 
the combination of hydrogen wit 
the alkalis? —-What is the most cer- 
tain and convenient mode of produc- 
ing these substances from the alkaline 
salis in pretty considerable quantity, 
by means of a high temperature ? 

15. How far may we still maintain 
the doctrine of Harvey, that animals 
are born in general from pre-existing 
eggs, and that plants spring only from 
seeds? And on the contrary, what 
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are the principal observations that 
show, that there are animals and 
plants, which areproduced ina differ- 
ent mode ? 

16. What judgment is to be form- 
ed of the chemical explanations at- 
tempted to be given of electrical 
phenomena? Are there any grounds 
ed on sufficient experiments, or that 
may be proved hy new ones? Or 
are they to be considered hitherto as 
hypotheses by no means proved, or 
advanced without valid reasons ? 

17. It is generally acknowledged, 
that the wisdom of nations is shown 
in their proverbs; and it appears 
equally interesting to anthropology 
and to political philosophy, to exa- 
mine the influence, that the proverbs 
of a nation, and it’s intellectual and 
moral civilization, have bad on each 
other: accordingly the society de- 
sires a philosophical review of the 
most known, most characteristic, and 
most national proverbs of the Dutch 
people; with a demonstration, as 
historical as possible, of the infinence 
of these proverbs on the civilization 
and character of the nation, and re- 
ciprocally of the latter on the former. 

The answers to these questions, 
written in Dutch, French, Latin, or 
German (English was formerly ad- 
mitted) are to be sent tothe Perpetual 
Secretary Mons. Van Marum, before 
the Istof January, 1812. In addition 
to the usual medal, value 30 ducats 
(213.178.6950 ducats ( £23.23. 6d.) 
will be given to the successful answer- 
ers of questions I and 5, and 30 
ducats to those of all the other ques- 
tions, except 6, 8,9, 12, and 16. 


In a short pamphlet in Italian, © 


printed at Pisa, Professor Seb, Campi 
has givena more just and full account 
of a man whom but little was known, 
though he appears to have acted a 
distinguished part in the revival of 
letters, and in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of his day. It is entitled notices of 
Canon Sozomeno, an_ illustrious 
writer of the 15th century, with a 
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compendium of a continuation of his 
chronicle from 1410 to the end of 
1455 lately found. 

Professor W iiidenow, in hisenumera- 
tion of the plants in the royal botani- 
cal garden at Berlin, has givenan ex- 
cellent pattern tor such works. Ina 
very thick volume, large 8vo. it in- 
cludes 1180 yenera, many of which 
are very rich in species, At the foot 
of the page, by way of notes, he has 
added the new species in his herbal, 
one of the richest collections existing, 
He likewise published last year the 
first part of the 5th volume of his 
fourth edition of the Species Plan- 
tarum, 

Mons. Teftier has composed by or. 
der or the French government, in- 
structions concerning sheep, and par- 
ticularly the breed of Merinoes, con- 
taining the method of forming good 
flocks, breeding them, and taking 
care of them in health and im sick 
ness. ‘They are published in one 
vol. Svo with plates. 

Doctor Wiggers has published 
an excellent imaucural thesis on 
Julian the apostate, the perse- 
cutor of the christian religion, aud of 
the Christians. In his examination of 
what has been recorded by diferent 
writers, as well as by Julian himself, 
he has displayed mach sound judg- 
ment. The parents of Julian were 
christians, but from an early period 
various Circumstances conspired ‘to 
ceive him a dislike to christianity 


which apprehensions for his life o:- 


bliged him in’some degree to conceal, | 


When he came to theerown and re- 
flected on the state of the empire, 
increasing in prosperity under the 
Pagan Emperors Titas, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius, and 
rapidly declining under the professors 
of christianity, Constantine and Con- 
atantius, whose lives were a disgrace 
to any religion, it was not unnatural 
that he should avow himself: the 
enemy of christianity. Still he did 
not persecute the christians; and 
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probably never would have done it, 
had they not ina manner compelled 
him to do so by their outrageous be- 
haviour, their acts of public violence, 
in detiance of the laws, and their 
extensive conspiracies against his 
lite. ; 

Mons. Ennio Quirino Visconti has 
begun to publish an ancient icono- 
grapy, or collection of authentic por- 
traits of emperors, kisigs, and illus- 
trious persons of antiquity. ‘The first 
part, containing the G reeks, was pub- 
lished in 1808, in three vols. atlas 
size. All the drawings have been 
taken from authentic originals, ex- 
ceptabout twelve; many were never 
before published ; and an historical 
account of each portrait is given. 
To say, that this highly interesting 
work abounds with remarks, exhibit- 
ing a profound erudition, on all parts 
ofarchg@ography; that the history, 
literature, and biography of Greece, 
receive much illustration from jt ; 
that various points of chronology are 
discussed and settled in it; and that 
the philological, palgographical, and 
Numismatic Observations are nume- 
rous and interesting ; is no more than 
might be expected trom its celebrated 
author, 

An edition of Juvenal has lately 
issued from the press of Didot, cor- 
rected from thirty six manuscripts in 
the imperial library. At the foot of 
the page is a perpetual commentary 


by the Editor, Mons. N. L. Achain- 
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tre; and in a second volume are 
given a life of Juvenal, the anpub- 
lished notes of Hadrian and Charles 
de Valois, the ancient scholia annex- 
ed to the first Paris edition by Pithou, 
various readings, catalogues of editi- 
ous and versious of Juvenal, and an 
index verborum. <A third volume ts 
to give the satires of Persius in a si- 
milar manner, 

A French translation of Daphnis 
and Chloe has been published by 
Mons. Courier. It is chetly a copy 
of the translation by Amyot, except 
where correction was necessary; but 
itis valuable for the addition of a 
passage of some length from a manus. 
cript in the abbey at Florence, which 
Was wanting in the copy translated 
by Amyot. When Mons. Courier had 
finished his translation, he unfortu- 
nately let fall his pen on the original 
Greek, which has blotted this passage 
in such a manner, that it is for the 
inost part unintelligible, Mons. Puria, 
the librarian, has in Consequence in- 
serted a very angry article in the Col- 
lezione d’ Opuscoliseientificie letterarz, 
X. 49, with a fac simile of the blotted 
page. Mons. Renouard, w ho Consider- 
edhimsel/as inplicatedin the charge 
against Mons. Courier has publish- 
ed a little tract in his justification: 
Mons. Furia has again spoken of the 
circumstance in the Giornale Ciclo- 
pedico of Florence ; and Mons, Courier 
has since written a pamphiet agaist 
Mons. Furia. 


Ca i 
DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFAC. 
. TURES, &c. 
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A model of a Boat on a new construc- 
tion. 


Mons. Daubuisson ge la Feuillade has 
exhibited on a piece of water near 
Paris, a model of a vessel invented by 
him. It was 25 feet long, 4 feet, 4 





inches broad, drew not quite 5 inches 
of water, was deep waisted, aod had 
four masts. Its sails turned quite 


round, and both ends were alike, so 
that either might be made stem or 
stern at'pleasure. The inventors ob- 
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jectin this was to supersede the ne- 
Cessity of tacking, ap urpose evident- 
ly not to be answered by it. Ina 
dead calin the vessel is to be impelled 
by what he calls a rame aspirante 
(perhaps the oars invented by Barnoul- 
ji, to be drawn backwards and for- 
wards under water). He proposes 
to build a vessel on this model 200 
feetiong, to carry 66 guns, and two 
thousand men, which, with victuals 
and stores for 50 days, would draw 
only 94 feet of water. He supposes 
it would sail faster, and lie nearer the 
wind, than any vessel now in use. (No 
doubt it would sail fast going large, 
but it could not work well to wind- 
ward.) It is to be rendered incap- 
able of being sunk by means of cop- 
per airvessels, and a cork sheathing. 
Its design is to surprise an enemy’s 
harbour. 


Ess 


On the processes employed to obliterate 
writing, methods of detecting frauds 
of this kind, the improvement of com- 
mon ink, and a new ink that resists 
the action of chemical agents, by Dr. 


B.H. Tarry. 


Writing is obliterated either by 
the application of some acid, or by 
scratchingitout witha knife W hen- 
ever the latter method is employed 
for a fraudulent purpose, as some 
other writing will be substituted, 
commonly pounce, or size, is applied 
tothe paper, that the fresh ink may 
not run In general close inspection 
with a good “lens will show where 
writing has been scratched out, by 
the appearance of loose or ragged fila- 
ments. If pounce have been applied, 
spirit of wine will dissolve it, and 
wash it away: ifsize, immersion in 
warm water fora few minutes will 
have the same effect. After the ap- 
plication of either of these, the paper 
should be dried slowly ; at first in the 
shade, till three parts dry, and after- 
wards between several sheets of paper, 
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and while itis drying the ink last 
used, will spread ‘aad sink into the 
paper more or less. It may be re- 
marked too, that the strokes of a pen 
will be more generally © slender, 
where pounce has been applied, and 
more full, where size has been used, 
than in the other parts of the paper. 
In some cases the original writing, 
that has been obliterated, may be 
made to reappear. If the whole of 
the iron that was in tt be removed ; 
this is impracticable. If it be not, 
infusion or decoction of galls will 
render it visible, in cases where nitric 
rhe aa uae acid was employed to 
destroy ji The liquid prussiat of 
inkdath be of lime, which is better, 
will restore letters oblierated by ox- 
alic acid, or salt of sorrel, making 
them appear ofa reddish brown. If 
oXyvmuriatic acid were used, it will 
render them visible, of a light greens 
ish blue as long asthe paper coutin- 
ves wet. If nitric or sulphuric acid 
were employed, the prussiat of lime 
will show this by tinging the paper 
blue, but it cannot restore the writ- 


ing. 


The hy drogure tted sulphurets of 
the alkalis, or of the alkaline earths, 
will restore writing obliterated by 
the oxalic, oxymuriatic, or nitric acid, 
rendering it ofa green black, browa 
red, or apale rust colour. The sul- 
phurets should be diluted with halfor 
two thirds their quantity of water, 
When the action of the nitric ae ‘id 
has been so powerful, or so long con- 
tinued, as to prevent the writing from 
being restored, sulpburetted hydro- 
gen will produce wavy lines of a 
green black on the paper. When the 
nitric acid has been employed alone, 
and not to this extent, on holding the 
paper to the fire, the writing wil ree 
appear of a rust colour. 

The goodness of ink depends on 
its containing the principles essential 
to its Composition in due proportion, 
and the absence of those foreign to ite 
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The following are Dr. Tarry's direc- 
tions for accomplishing these pur- 
poses. f . 

In a wine quart of rain or river 
water, infuse four ounces, troy weight, 
of bruised galls, letting them stand 
in the san four hours In summer, or 
six in wiuter, Strain off the liquor, 
and jet it stand five or six months, 
occasionally removing the mother 
that forms on the top, artd finally se- 
parating both this and the sediments 
by filtering through paper. In the 
filtered liquor dissolve a troy ounce of 
powdered gum arabic. After this is 
completely dissolved, add a troy 
ounce of sulphat of iron, commonly 
called green vitriol, which has been 
first calcined. till it grows reddish, 
and finely powdered. Continue 
shaking the mixture, till the vitriol 
isentirely dissolved. Care must be 
taken in calcining the vitriol, which 
may very conveniently be done inan 
iron ladle, or in a fireshovel, that it is 
not brought to a full red, as in this 
state a great portion of it will be in- 
soluble. 


With regard to the composition of 


the indelible ink we are sorry to say, 
that Dr. Tatry has thought proper to 
keep it secret. He only informs us 
that it contains neither galls, nor log- 
wood, nor brazil, nor gum, nor any 
preparation of iron; that it is en- 
tirely vegetable ; and that it resists 
the action of the most powerful acids, 
of alkaline solutions in their most 
concentrated state, andof all solvents, 
Ile sells itin a solid form; and for 
use it is to be mixed accurately ina 
mortar with eight parts of water, and 
then put into a bottle, left at least 
one third empty for the purpose of 
shaking it, which is to be done every 
six or eight hours: for a couple of 
days. It soon softens quills, but me- 
tallic pens are well adapted to it, as 
it contains no acid. It contains no- 
thing deleterious. The action of nis 
tri¢ acid on it is very trifling, Oxy- 
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muriatic acid changes any thing 
written with it to the colour of goose 
dung; and often this caustic alkali 
renders it of a steel gray: but'to pro- 
duce these etlects it must be steeped 
in them a long time, and the form of 
the letters then remains unchanged. 

The ink has been examined by a 
committee of the French Institute, 
who confirm the report of Dr. Tarry 
with respect to its qualities; but 
they add, thatit requires to be shaken 
every time it is used, as the colouring 
matter soon subsides to the bottoin, 


Account of a preservative Stucco, in 
vented by the late Mr. Bachelier. 


The speedy alteration of the stones 
employed in the principal buildings 
at Paris, and the inconveniences of 
renewing their surfaces from time to 
time by scraping them, induced Mr. 
Bacbelier to propose to the superin- 
teudant of the royal buildings to 
make trial of a preservative stucco, 
In consequence, three pillars in the 
court of the Louvre were coated 
with this stucco to half their height, 
in 1755; and the parts coated ree 
main in the highest preservation to 
the present day, being strikingly 
distinguished by their uniform tint, 
contrasted with the dall, grey, and 
earthlyaspect of the contiguous parts, 

As the alterations making in the 
Louvre would necessarily destroy 
every trace of this experiment, some 
of the members of the Institute con- 
ceived it a matter of importance, 


“that an investigation of it as far as 


possible should take place before it 
was too late, and accordingly a com- 
mittee was appointed for the pure 
pose. 

On enquiry it was found, that Mr, 
Bachelier had no where left any ‘ac- 
count of his process in writing; but 
his son gave the committee all the 
information he could: from memory, 
having seen his father: prepare at; 
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and presented them with some sheets 
of paper, coated with the same pre- 
paration, which had been made for 
the purpose of receiving writing, 
that could be effaced with a sponge. 
The coating of this paper, and what 
could be scraped frow the pillars, 
were analysed; and trom the results 
of these analyses, the account given 
by the son, and various experimen- 
tal trials subsequently made, the 
following appears to be an accurate 
description of the preparation, ex- 
cept perhaps with respect to the pro- 
portion of the ingredients, and in 
these Mr. Bachelier himself probably 
followed no precise rule. 

The quantity of lime to be used 
at once, being determined on, this 
is to be slaked in as little water as 
possible, but enough to enable it to 
pass through a sieve not very fine, 
in order to separate the parts that 
will not slake. This is to be tritura- 
ted with skimmed-milk cheese, to 
the consistence of a soft, smooth, 
and coherent paste; when calcined 


gypsum, equal to about two-fifths of 


the weight of the lime, and pure 
white lead equal to about one third, 
are to be added; and by farther 
grinding on the stone, with the ad- 
dition of a little water, the whole is 
to be reduced to a pap, rather thick 
than fluid. Lastly, it is to be di- 
luted with common water the mo- 
ment of using it, whichis to be done 
with a painters or varnishers brush. 

Mr. Bachelhier used oystershell 
lime, but good stone |ime is probably 
not less efficacious. Care must be 
taken, that the white lead is not adul- 
terated with whiting, as_ this 
would render the composition less 
adhesive. Indeed I am inclined to 
think, from the account given by his 
son, thathe did not use ceruse, but 
employed a strong solution of sugar 
of lead instead of the water here di- 
rected. Ali the whey must be well 
pressed out of the cheese ; and, if it be 


not fresh made, it should be left some 
time expo-ed to a moist air to soften, 
When used fresh, about a fourth of 
the weight of the other three ingre. 
dients will be a sufficient quantity, 
The coating laid on should be so thia, 
as not to injure the delicacy of the | 
edges or indented angles of the finest | 
sculpture, : 


eee 


On the Culture of the Potato in TTot- 7 
beds; by Thomas Andrew Kuight, 7 
ksq. F.tt.S., ge. : 


G Bias potato being now very ex- 
tensively cultivated under glass, 
and with artificial heat, any improves 
ment of its culture will probably 
prove acceptable to many readers of 
the Horticultural Trapsactioas ; and 
1 am therefore induced to send the § 
fullowing account of some methods 
which I have practised with success, | 
and which will, I believe, be found | 
better thau any at present génerally 
known. 
The varieties of potatoes, which | 
are well calculated for early forcing, 
begin to vegetate before Christmas; 
and it is of. consequence to preserve 
the germs and roots first emitted, 
trom injury, where a crop of good 
potatoes 1s required before the end 
of May. I therefore plant my po- 
tatues in pots of about six inches 
diameter, «n January (a single pota- 
to in each), and the pots are then | 
placed in the ground, and covered 
with litter, to protect them from 
frost; and in this situation they re: 
main till the hot-bed is re ady to re- 
ceive them. Inthe mean time, the 
roots extend themselves through the 
mould within the pots, and the germs 
reach its surface; whilst the excita: 
bility ef the plants is not at all exe 
pended, on account of the low tems | 
perature in which they vegetate; 
and, therefore, when plunged inte 
the hot-bed, they instantly shoot 


with excessive rapidity, and in a few 
days begin to generate tubers. One 
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stem alone should be suffered to 
grow in each pot; for where more 
remain, the tubers are smaller, and 
the crop ts not increased 1 weight. 
When the plants grow in small pots, 
the gardener will have apparently 
the advantage of being able to take 
out the largest potatoes, by inverting 
the pots, without materially injuring 
the fibrous roots; but this practice 
will rarely be found eligible, be- 
cause the plants, having the range 
of their roots confined to the limits 
of the pot, soon occupy the whole of 
their pasture, and theretore do not 
sroduce their tubers in succession as 
they wall under common circum- 
stances. ; 


The lights should be drawn off 
during the day, when the Spring is 
far enough advanced to permit this 
to be done without injury to the 
plants; and early in May the pots 
may be taken out of the hatbed, 
which may be emploved for other 
purposes; and as it must neces- 
sarily have been kept very dry dur- 
ing the latter period of the growth 
of the potatees, it will generally af- 
ford a strong heat on being weil 
watered. 


I confine my plants (which are na- 
turally of very dwarfish growth) to 
sinall pots, because under this mode 
of culture the tubers acquire ma- 
turity sooner, and are better; but 
the crop is not so heavy as when 
their tibrous roots are permitted to 
extend more widely: and therefore, 
where a larger, but rather later crop, 
is required, the best plan is to put 
the tubers to vegetate in small pots, 
and from these to remove them, 


with their roots and germs uninjured, 
to the hot-bed. 


J tried the effect of placing a few 
tubers (half a dozen only) on the 
floor of my cellar, disposing them 
(48k in contact with -each other; 
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and as soon as the germs were about 
four inches long, a hot-bed was made 
ready to receive them, This experis 
mentsuccecded perfectly; and as it is 
not attended With so much expense 
and trouble as either of the preced- 
ing methods, it will be found, in 
many cases, the most eligible. All 
that appears necessary to obtain an 
early crop, is to advance the growth 
of the plant, as much as convenient, 
under a low temperature, so as to 
avoid all unnecessary expenditure 
of its excitability; and, subsequent- 
ly, to preserve tts germs and roots 
as much as possible uninjured in 
transplantation. | 


Were the potato incapable of be- 
ing raised by forcing in greater per- 
fection, than it is found in the mar- 
kets of the metropolis, I should think 
the labour and expense of ‘propagat- 
ing it very illapplied: but the yellow 
variety, which is now very general! 
cultivated round London, and which 
is known in other parts of the king- 
dom under the name of Fox’s Seed- 
ling, has wo other merits, whilst 
young, than its earliness, and a mo- 
derately large produce, for in every 
other respect it is below mediocrity ; 
and even when full grown, itis never 
excellent :—indeed, a good potato 
for forcing, does not appear to me 
to be at present in the possession of 
the market gardeners of London. 


I hoped to have sent this year to 
the Horticultural Society, samples 
of two or three very early new varie- 
ties of potatoes, which I have ob- 
tained from seed by the process dp-. 
tailed in their Transactions of 1807; 
and for that purpose I had planted’ 
a considerable quantity. But, yn- 
fortunately, 1 planted them in a 
field at a considerable distance 
from my house, ‘for the. ad- 
vantage of fresh soil, where the 
reoks, from -a rookery inthe neigh- 
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bourhood, discovered, and so nearly 
destroyed the whole, root and branch, 
in June, that my best varieties ‘but 


(July. 


just escaped total destruction. Next 
season I hope to be more fortunate. 
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Elizabeth Hill, 3s. 

- Poems; by James Jennings, 7s. 

Babylon, and other poems ; by the Hon, 

Annabella Hawke, 6s, bds, 
PQLITICS. 

The Case of Peter Finnerty, including 
a full report of all the proceedings in the 
Court of King’s Bench upon the subject, 
5s. 

A Letter to Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 
upon a Bill lately introduced into the 

t ; : 
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» use of Peers, intituled, “ An Act to 
xplain and render more effectual certain 
4cts, &c. as far as the same relate to Pro- 
Testant Dissenting ministers ;” by Thomas 
Belsham, minister of the Chapel in Essex- 
street, 2s. 

Remarks on the resolutions passed at a 
general meeting of Protestant Dissenters, 
and other friends to religious liberty in 
London ; by a country Dissenter, 1s. 

The Law of Nations; or principles of 
the Laws of Nature, applied to the con- 
duct and affairs of nations and sovereigns ; 
from the French of Mons. Vallet, 18s. bds. 

A Horn-Book for a Prince, or the 
ABC of Politics, 2s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. R. Pole 
whele, vicar of Mannacon and of St, An- 
thony, in Cornwall, 10s, 6d. bds. 

Dr. Milner’s Letters to a Roman Ca- 
tholic prelate of Ireland, in refutation of 
Counsellor Charles Butler’s Letter to an 
Irish Catholic gentleman, 4s, 6d, 

Religious Liberty the offspring of Chris- 
tianity, a sermon preached before the 
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general assembly of General Baptists; by 


John Evans, M.A. Is. 6d. 
A Vindication of Unitarian Worship, 
a sermon; by Kobert Aspland, Is. éd. 


Fifteen Discourses, on Evangelical sub- 
jects, doctrinal and practical; by R. 
Wright, Unitarian missionary, 5s. 






A View of the Scriptural grounds of © | 


Unitarianism; by Lant Carpenter, L.L.D. 
6s. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Se 


A Collection of Voyages and Travels ~ 
in Asia, being a second portion of a gee © 
neral collection of Voyages and Travels; 
by John Pinkerton, in 4 vols. 4to. embele 


lished with 47 engravings, £8. &s. bds. 
BOOKS PUBLJSHED IN IRELAND. 


Religious Animosity; a poem, in imita- 
tion of the 15th satire of Juvenal, 1s. 8d, 


Choix de Poesies Bucoliques, a l’usage 
des jeunes Demoiselles. Publie a Lyon, en 
1792, reprinted in Dublin, 4s. 4d. 


Poems on various Subjects ; by James 


Stuart,’ A.B., Armagh,...price 7;. Gd. 


Be Ufast printed. 


——————_£E£_£_:_Z&—=seE=E—EE 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


*[ HE Catholics of Ireland (and to 
speak of Irish politics at present, 

is to speak almost exclusively of the 
Catholics) have on the 9th inst. re- 
solved to persevere in petitioning the 
legislative for a total, and unqualified 
repeal of the Penal Laws, which b 

degrading them below their fellow 
citizens, have the effect of marking 
them in their own eyes, as well as in 
that of others, aliens in their native 
land, and by this comparative inferi- 
ority, this civic depreciation (which 
is felt, mare or less, in every situation 
in life) foment and foster, under the 
name of Protestant ascendancy, a 
systematic spirit of political monopo- 
ly and exclusion, most incompatible 
with the imternal peace, and good 
order of the island. They scek for 
the full blessings of the constitution 
anly in the ways prescribed and war- 
ranted by the constitution; aud we 


are willing to hope, that the time | 
fast approaches, when the legislative. 


union * will be consolidated “hy the 
only means it can ever become effici- 


ent, an attention to the grievances of 


a generous, a loy al, and .a .patient 
people. 
In 


they seem to have joined issue with 


the. Crown Lawyers upon the legal | 


construction of the Convention Bill, 
by proposing the appointment of ten 
persons from eacli county in Ireland, 
and five from each parish in the city 
ef Dublin, to unite with their peers 
and prelates, in framing proper petis 
tions to the legislature in the ensuilig 
sessions of parliament. 

The last rejection of their petition 
has, in no particular; altered the mail! 
question. It has not taken any thing 
from the plea of right; it has not, i 
any degree, lesseued the pressult 


another of their resolutions _ 
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of theexpediency. Whythen should _ nifiedsilence.” Butthere is asilence 
they not persevere in the constitution- which degrades, and which, of itself 
al means of removing those PenaLtres is aptto bring the mind to a mean 
or privation, under which they at conformity, to a mean situation, a 
present suffer, privations as injurious humiliating accomodation to dis- 
to the true interests, and healthy ors graceful circumstances. It is the 
ganization of society, as the infliction expressions of our feelings, which, 
of positive punishinent, and therefore as it were continues, and prolongs 
actually as well as nominally penat. them. A silence,an habitual silence 
In the reciprocity of allegiance would probably smother, and extin- 
and protection, the latter term must guish those sentiments, the mere 
be intended to mean the equal and enunciation of which communicates 
indiscriminate guardianship of all that fervour to other bosoms which is 
who have performed the duty and felt in our own. The mind gives 
obligation of citizenship. Iftheduty motion to the tongue, and the tongue, 
be perlect, soought to be the rfght. in its turn, te-acts upon the mind. 
A partial protection appears not only Ta the same manner the pen propas 
an imperfectcompensationfora sworn gates and perpetuates the internal 
allegiance, but by its very nature, feelings, and the press, which is the 
Jeavesa part, and perhaps a great Pen of the People, may best be cons 
part of the community which, by the sidered in the light of an ingenious 
very virtue of the ¢erm, should be eaaga to set and to keep miad a 
covered by the broad Egis of the going. ere it not for these instru- 
same law, leaves this portion expos- ments, thought would stagnate, and 
ed to the variable weather, and in- instead of eloquence ‘ whichlightens 
clemency of times and seasons, aud upon the subject, and reaches the 
tu the caprice of official station. point by the flashings of mind that 
Were the Catholics to abandon or like those of the eye are felt but can- 
evento relax in the pursuit of this not be followed,” instead of those 
grand political measure so impera- lofty and generous feelings which 
tively demanded by the state of this are transmitted from breast to breast, 
country, and not less by the pressing like the flame of electricity, the pub 
exigencies of the empire, they would lic mind would experience what the 


> affix a voluntary disgrace on their individual does, in long solitary im- 


characters as Catholic Irishmen, actu-  prisonment. All the powers and 
ated as we trust they are, not mere- faculties would become sodden aad 


>> ly by a partial interest as a religious stupified, and the whole man, or the 





description, but by an interest truly whole mass, would sink intocontented 
public and national, and intimately and pitiable servitude. 

connected with the safety of the It was thus, that the Catholic body, 
whole empire. They would expose without any soul to animate it, lay 
themselves to additional insult and fora length of years. It is only since 
vexation, and afford a subject of tri- the agitation of the repeal of the 
umph and exultation to their ene- penal laws that thy Catholics of [res 
Tics, who might construe their si- Jand have made arapid rise. into the 
lence into indifference, and their notice of others, and even into a 
passive acquiescence into a prone- knowledge of themselves; ahd it is 
hess to servitude, or perhaps into only by the agitation of this great 
concealed disaffection. political question that they can con- 
There may be, to be sure, a “dig- tinue to maintain an honourable dise 
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tinction amidst their fellow citizens. 
However protracted theday of plenary 
redress, the consciousness of doing 
what they can, and what they ought 
for such redress, will not only ani- 
mate them in the pursuit of liberty, 
but will render them worthy of pos- 
sessing its When they contrast their 
present situation with what it was 
not more than twenty years ago, 
they will find thatthe progress made, 
has not been produced by preserving 
what is called “ a digunitied silence,” 
but by speaking out, and by speak- 
ing on. 

It may also he ohserved, that their 
present meetings, with all the previ- 
ous, andaccompany ing arranzements, 
habituate them to a practical expe- 
rience of a free constitution. They 
are thus qualifying themselves to 
become an honourable portion in the 
representative part of the British 
government, Where the rights of the 
people may be safely deposited, and, 
at the stated periods, faithfully res- 
tored in their original value, and 
without any depreciation. And 
after this their long and painful pro- 
bation, when all the wishes of their 
hearts are fully accomplished, may 
they chen preserve the same sense as 
they do at-present of the value of the 
true and genuine British constitution. 
Ji the pursuit of our righis, as in the 
pursuit of other blessings, all is ani- 
mation and alacrity. The pursuit of 
freedom is spirit-stirring, health- 
infirsing, virtuesinspiring, but alas 
for poor, and often pitiful human na- 
ture, the possession, ina short season, 
has often corrupted, and degenerated 
into a curse upon the country, and a 

satire upon human-kind. We hope 
that the adoption of the Catholic into 
the representative body may, in it- 
self, prove a reform, by infusing fresh 
vigour and virtue inté the constitu- 
tion. But, on the whole, such is our 
conviction of the effects of the 
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borough-mongering system, that we 
believe the Catholic like the Pro- 
testant representative must be con- 
taminated by it, and, therefore, that 


their desire for emancipation must — 
be merely selfish and interested, un+ | — 


less their mindsbe employed, and their 
hearts expanded to that radical re- 
form which brings the constitution 
home to the whole people. 

The 12th of this month has as 
usual been attended with the Orange 
processions, and in some places with 
concomitant outraves ; in others, the 
opposite party kept out of the way, 
andthe Orangemen having no ob- 
jects on which to vent their rage, 
quarrelled among themselves. 
sermon in the morning was not 
well qualified to cool the passions, 
orto prevent drunkenness and riot 
in the evening. It is asserted in a pe- 
riodical print, that the Prince Re. 
gent expressed his desire. that no 
processions should take place. 
this intimation were given, the par- 
tv of intolerance thought it safe to 
disobey, relying either on the dis- 


tance from the seat of government, 
or on the limitations which restrict 


the Prince’s full power, and prevent 


him from acting up to the dictates” 
It is 


of his unfettered judgment. 
sincerely and ardently hoped, that 
the Prince, when he comes into the 


full possession of powerasa Regent, 


and is relieved from the motives, 


which filial delicacy may suggest, 
so long as there remained a proba 
bility of recovery, will not suffer a 
himself to be cajoled by artful men — 
to continue a system of politics, — 
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which has been fraught with so 


many evils, 


We may then hope to ~ 


see eflorts made to save, if the pos” 
sibility yet remain, a state brought | 

unto the utmost danger, by a long” 
series of unwise counsels, and find” 
to our highest satisfaction, a system) 
of conciliation take place of irrite 
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tion and intolerance. The late Orange 
processions may then be viewed as 
among the last plunges of a des- 
perate expiring faction. 

In every point of view, these pro- 
cessions are-impolitic and illiberal, 
They provoke an antagonist enthu- 
siasm in ardent minds, and lead to a 
display of opposite sentiments, which 
if not altogether unexceptionable, are 
yet of better origin than those which 
induce to tyrannize over our neigh- 
bours, and needlessly irritate them 
on account of a difference of opinion, 
on points of religion. But the con- 
test is more of a political than a 
theological nature. The supporters 
of the Orange system are in the pre- 
sent possession of power, and seek 
to retain it by the often tned and 
successful artifice of keeping up an 
alliance between church and state. 
It is therefore rather a political than 
a religious feud. ‘The mischiefs are 
incalculable. The late Chancellor 
Clare, notwithstanding his political 
prejudices, and bias in favour of the 
strong exertions of power, yet view- 
ing the question through his legal 
optics, pronounced Orange associa- 
tions as contrary to law, as lodges of 
United Irishmen; and Dr. M*«Nevin, 
in his examination before the secret 
committee of the house of Lords, gave 
an awful warning of their hurtful 
tendency, by declaring, that no cir- 
cumstance tended more to spread the 
system of United Irishmen, than 
the formation of Orange Lodges. 
Under present circumstances, it 
these irritating displays of a domi- 
neering faction, do not lead to direct 
overt-acts,they most essentially con- 
tribute to add to the fund of latent 
discontent, which may in the va- 
rious turnings of this most eventful 
crisis, lead to the most important 
aud dangerous consequences. “ Cur- 
ses, deep, if not loud,” must follow 
such proceedings, so long as the hu- 
man mind is constituted, as itis, and 
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so long as the remembrance of inju- 
ries is felt. 

At Letterkenny and some other 
parts of the county of Donegall, party 
prejudices have lately run very high, 
and been productive of mutual out- 
rages, and mutual apprehensions of 
danger. Ata meeting between Sir 
Charles Asgill the commander of the 
district, and the magistrates, it was 
agreed that no procession should 
take place, and yetin direct contra- 
vention, the Orangemen paraded 
through the town of Letterkenny. 
Was government too weak to enforce 
their own orders? or were orders 
given merely to comply with the 
Regent’s instructions, without any 
disposition to enforce them ? 

Loyalty means an attachment to 
the laws, and to the whole ofthe con- 
stitution. It is not restricted to one 
branch, but comprehends the popu- 
lar as well as the monarchical por- 
tion, Weare loyal, and therefore 
We are opposed to the orange system. 
But we are not exclusive, and do not 
wish to shut out any from the com- 
mon benefits of the constitution. 
The name of William has been 
much abused. William IIL. was the 


friend to liberty, and the opposer of 


arbitrary power. The Catholic 
Bishop of Derry, justly drew the 
distinction, when ata public dinner 
he was required to drink the insulting 
tuast of the Protestant ascendancy, 
“ You drink the glorious and immor- 
tal memory of King William for cer- 
tain purposes, I drink him AS THE 
ENEMY OF SLAVERY.” Had 
we lived in the days of William, 
we trust we should have arranged 
ourselves on the side of liberty, and 
in direct opposition to the ‘bende 
principles of high prerogative as 
manifested by James. If there had 


been danger from Popish bigotry, we 
should have opposed it. Now weare 
equally called on to oppose Protes- 
tant bigotry. Bigotry, without re- 
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garding the adjunct coupled with it, 
is the object of execration to the 
friends of liberty. 


Connected with the celebration of 
this day, a circumstance occurred, 
which is highly deserving of repro- 
bation. In the town of Lisburn, a 
school for boys is conducced vn the 
Lancastrian plan, which has been 
productive a phn benefit, but the 
spirit of party which embitters every 
thing, encouraged a_ procession of 
some of the protestant children on 
this day. Catholics and Protestants 
are indiscriminately educated at this 
school, and Catholics have not shown 
the smallest disinclination to send 
their children, affording a proof that 
they have no objection to their chil- 
dren receiving instruction, if no 
means are taken to influcnce their 
religious opiniens, To do good m 
Ireland, i must be kept 
quite separate from all attempts to 
proselyte, or to influence opinions, 
‘Lhe action of bigotry will be reci- 
procal. If Protestants attempt to 
proselyte, Catholics will repel, and 
bigotry will be raised in opposition 
to bigotry.) Every objection to the 
Orange system, as adoptedby adults, 
applies in the fullest torce as far as 
regards children, and there are some 
additional objections of the most 
forcible nature. Itis an attempt to 
perpetuate prejudices to succeeding 

enerations, and to poison the youth- 
ful mind, with the worst of passions. 
Surely itis enough that we of the 
present day are suffering, and are in 
danger of suffering still more deeply, 
from the demon of intolerance. 
Every care should be takeo to pre- 
serve youth from the taint. Juve- 
nal has eapressed a just sentiment, 
«« Maxima reverentia debetar pue- 
ris.” For several days after the 
procession, the bitter fruits of party 
prejudices excited, and were to be 
noticed among the children of the 
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town where this ill judged exhibition 
took place. 

[tis a singular fact that through- 
out the civilized world, intolerance, 
ora system of inflicting disabilities 
on account of religious opinions is at 
present coutined to the British Isles, 
and the countries under British influ. 
ence. In France, whatever may be 
the defects of the despotism now es 
tablished there, religious opinioa 
is left free. From the abrogation of 
the temporal power of the Pope, 
the annexation of Rome to the em- 
pire of France, anil the convocation 
of a council of Bishops at Paris, 
some great changes appear to be on 
the eve of taking place, which 
probably will have the effect of 
breaking the chains, with which su- 
perstition and the dread of tnnova- 
tion have hitherto enslaved the bu- 
man mind, In the struggles, amid 
the various and opposite motives, 
which may influence the actors, free 
inquiry is likely to gain fresh acces- 
sions of strength. The late Exposé 
of the French government in the part 
relating to religion, aflords a glimpse 
by which we may penetrate their 
views, and the following quotation 
from a periodical work of criticism 
recently published in France, affords 
additional inforiwation, for through 
literary publications, Bonapartesome- 
times directs his agents to announce 
his intentions, aud to prepare the 
public for their reception, 

“ Works written in this spirit co- 
operate with the views af a government 
no less enlightened than it is suc- 
cessiul and firm. ‘The hopes of the 
enemies of reason are now at an end, 
It is in vain that periodical and other 
Writers preach up to us the preju- 
dices of the thirteenth century. 
They are hypocrites who flatter the 
passions of a certain party, with a 
view to serve their private interests. 
Religious intolerance is no more. 
‘The lustre of the Roman purple hag 
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faded away. If the triple tiara 
should one day litt itself up, at least 
no crowned head will ever hereafter 
be seen bent before it. Monachisin 
is nearly abolished. All the institu- 
tionsof the middle ages are falling 
ove after another; notwithstanding 
some casual obstacle the human mind 
isadvancing in its course: we may 
add, that zs progress 2s accelerated as 
s+ is aided and seconded by force. 
Those plans which the genius of let- 
ters dared only to suggest in the age 
of philosophy are now adopted, exes 
euted and eatended by the genius of 
victory.” 

Another article in the French Ex- 
posé affords less hopes to the friends 
of philanthropy. In speaking of 
education, it is recommended to in- 
fuse into it a military cast. Alas! 
must the best interests of mankind 
be ever sacrificed to the demon of 
war on the altars of despotism! ‘To 
return again to a military organiza- 
tion, must certainly lead to retrogra- 
dation of mind in the civilized por- 
tions of Europe. The revival and 
extension of military despotism, in 
which all the nations appear at pre- 
sent emulous to imitate and rival each 
other, aflords no cheering prospects, 

The Synod of Ulster have at their 
last meeting voted, an address to the 
Prince Regent, and another to the 
Lord Lieutenant. In the latter they 
praise the Duke of Richmond for 
his temperate conduct in his political 
administration. The term of con- 
ciliatory bad formed a part of the 
original draught, but was afterwards 
changed. Toeyes not dazzled by 
gifts, there appears little to praise in 
the [rish administration, Religious 
bodies are ill employed, bowing at 
courts. 

Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill to 
chance the punisiment of stealing 
from bleachgreens, as given at page 
341 of the Belfast Magazine for 
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April, passed the House of Lords 
without alteration. Our readers are 
referred to it, as the exact words of 
the act which now constitutes the 
law on this point, 

It has been the fashion of late 
years to expend a great deal of com. 
pliment by anticipation on mea of 
high office, whether in the cabinet or 
in the field. Thus Mr. Pitt was 
ushered into public life, as a heaven. 
born minister, and we think that not 
a little of this preliminary praise as 
a consummate genera] has been bes- 
towed upon Lord Wellington. For 
our parts, we cannot help thinking 
that he has not been a little deceived 
himself, or contributed to deceive 
others, in estimating the extent of the 
enemies resources, and in his calcu. 
lation of their means, both in respect 
to the number of men, and the su 
ply of provisions. We think also, 
that he did not calculate upon Mas- 
sena being only a. mancuvring 
General,and that Soult lay by, to be- 
come the active and fighting one, 
Lord Wellington seems to have ac- 
knowledyed in his dispatches, that 
he scarcely had expected Soult could 
have collected together 22,000 men 
for the purpose of attacking Beres- 
ford, and, hence, the batule of Al- 
buera appears not to have been cal- 
culated upon, although, in its con- 
sequences, (the only way to judge of 
battles), it appears to have been de- 
cisive of the fortune of the campaign 
by occasioning an interruption an 
suspension of the siege of Badajoz, 
and allowing, thereby, time for the 
junction of the enemies two armies, 
which concentration of force, neces- 
sarily, occasioned the raising of the 
siege, and the retreat of the allied, 
force, probably to end the cam- 
paign near Lisbon, where it first be- 
gun. In short, Massena seems to 
have been merely imstrumental to 


keep Lurd Wellington and his army, 
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with their whole attention directed 
against him, while, by doing so, he 
completely masqued Soult. 

An army of the same nation has 
great advantages over an army com- 
posed, or rather convened from dif- 
ferent nations. ‘This is not appa- 
rent in common circumstances, but 
is almost always fatally exeinplified 
at critical seasons, particularly in the 
field of battle. The machinery is 
well enough put together to all ap- 
pearance, and even serves pretty 
well on common trials, but on ex- 
traordinary conjunctures, it gets al- 
ways out of order; and the conse- 


quences are dreadful, by confidence 


created, and fostered, where it fails, 
when most wanted.- An allied ar- 
my never can be made to act with 
sofficient celerity, unity, and mo- 
bility, at the very critical time when 
all these qualities are most urgently 
demanded, and whenever victory 1s 
suspended, the army that, if we dare 
use the term, is homogenous, will de- 
cide the fortune of the day, all other 
circumstances being supposed nearly 
equal. The experience of all his- 
tory proclaims the radical uncertain- 
ty, and imperfect combination of a 
prpcivel and an auxiliary force. 

tven in the present war, many are 
the instances, where this concealed 
flaw in the organization of the army, 
was the primary cause of undue con- 
fidence, and in the day of trial, the 
proximate cause of failure. How- 
ever well the Spanish or Portuguese 
force may seem to have acted, when 
placed in important situations, as on 
the flank of the British, it almost al- 
ways appears, that the line of bat- 
tle cracked first at the junction of the 
army, allied, but not assimilated, ei- 
ther in language, habits, manners, 
or mind, only artificially compressed 
into an uniformity of appearance, 
by accidental occurrences, One 
might suppose, that in such cases, 
{were there no danger of being out- 
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flanked), it would be well if the Bri- 
tish were always, of themselves, to 
bear the brunt of the battle, and 
when the impression was made, then 
the auxiliary force might do that 
service against a retreating enemy, 
which they are never likely. to do in 
the same line with the British, in the 


heat of engagement, and in the 
donbtful issue of battle. We have 


always thought, that recruiting or 
embodying a Portuguese or Spanish 
army, “disciplining ‘them, as 1s said 
by British officers, and preparing 
them to act with the British line in 
the field, was an experiment how- 
ever recommended by the alacrity 
of the well paid recruits, and by the 
report of the parade, the most prec- 
nant with danger, by creating, we 
will not say, a military confidence, 
but a ministerial and perhaps a na- 
tional confidence in the numbers of 
the combined army. For our parts, 
we think the only safe experiment 
in the day of battle, would be made 
by having at least as many British 
as of French on the field, and pla- 
cing the Spanish and Portuguese, 
disciplined or undisciplined, totally 
out of the enumeration. A coalition 
of courts, in a cabinet, and a coali- 
tion of armies, in the field, are com- 
binations, in their very nature, most 
precarious and uncertain, and _pe- 
culiarly so, from the temptations 
they hold out in the beginning, 
which in the end prove, and that 
too, suddenly, delusory and destruc- 
tive. 


After all the marches and counter. 


marches, after the armies advancing 
and retreating, 
peninsula once more appear to be 
drawing to a conclusion. Bonaparte. 
who in most cases find means to 


accomplish what he threatens, has, 
Warning. 


given a portentous 
“When half the families in Britain 


shall be in mourning, 


peal of thuader put an end to the als 


then shall a 
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fairs of the peninsula, the destinies of 
thearmies, and avenge Burepeand Asia 
by finsbing this second Punie war.” 
‘During the entire course of this 
long protrae i d contest, the eeneral 
language of this retrospect, has been 
desponding,es en when the publicmiad 
has been generally buoyed up by 
hope Inthe most brilliant periods of 
vaunted SUCCESS, the wasie of human 
hie was great, and treasure which 
siitain can Ul spare in her present 
deranged state of finance, Was pro- 
fusely squandered. For what pur- 
pose ° It is not pradent to risk so 
much on an outpost, While our salety 
is atstakeat heme. The mania of 
tiis war-eloving empire has been 
creat, end vast exertions have been 
made by avenal press to keep up the 
delusion. Inthe view of some sober 
observers, Spain and Portugal afford 
nuta ray of rational and well tound- 
ed ope, yet on this subject popular 
delusion is still at work, and in spite 
of reiterated disappointments, day- 
dreams are still indulged. 

As if hostility with almost the 
whole of Europe was not sufficient to 
satiate a love of war, which yet does 
not arise either from the magnanimity 
of true courage, nor even from the phan- 
tom of a chivalrous vain glory, but 
from a sordid miscalculating policy of 
ministers seeking by a low ambition 
to cling to place by the appearance of 
displaying affected vigour, and of a 
people wishing to domineer in the 
spirit of haughtiness over their neigh- 
bours without possessing the power, 
we have now the prospect of war with 
the United States of America. Mat. 
ters were in such a situation, and the 
Irritation so great, that a small spark 
was only wanting to kindle the flame. 
The pernicious orders in council, bear- 
ing so hard and so unfairly on neutral’ 
commerce, the haughty conduct of 
British commanders on meeting A- 
merican vessels, and the impressment of 
sailors from them under the claim of 
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taking British seamen, had roused a 
spirit of opposition in the American 
executive, and we believe in a decided 
majority of the people. At this crisis 
the President, an American ship ot 
war, commanded by Captain Rodgers, 
met the Little Belt, a British sloop of 
inferior force, under the command of 
Captain Bingham. ‘They hailed each 
other, and both refused to answer first, 
The captains differ in their statement, 
as to which vessel fired the first shot, 
butanengagement took place, in which 
nine of the British were killed, and a 
considerable wumber wounded It is 
probable that a force will be sent 
out to demand satisfaction. The 
American government may think 
they havealso grave matters of complaint 
against Britain for which satisfaction is 
equally due, and thus it is probable 
that the mutual recriminations which 
have long been the subject of negocia- 
tion between the two governments, 
and which produced a species of indi- 
rect commercial hostility, will finally be 
given to the arbitration of the sword. 
It is fashionable to treat lightly the ca- 
pability of America to resist or anno 
the power of Britain. But the British 
government and people exactly argued 
in like manner in the war of independ- 
ence. ‘The event showed the. fallacy 
of such shallow reasoning, and the 
boast of a member of the Irish parlia- 
ment in that day, that ** with the watch 
of Saint Andrew’s parish in the city 
of Dublin, he could march from one 
end of the continent to the other,” 
was not realized, although the absur- 
dity of the vain boast did not shock 
the credibility of many in that day, 
for then, aswell as in later periods the 
fund of credulity was very great. A 
people with a free representative go- 
vernment are capable of displaying 
powerful energies, and we may live to 
lament the efe:ts of those counsels, 
which are so prompt to extend the 
flames of war, Much may be lost, 
K 
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and little can be gained by the contest. 
The British fleet may capture the 
American shipping, and burn some of 
their towns ou the coast, while Ameri- 
ca may annoy the West Indian trade, 
and succeed in capturing some of the 
islands, Canada and NovaScotia most 
probably would fall under her power. ‘T'o 
a nation absorbed in commerce, and 
principally alive to motives of gain, 
probably we may speak more to their 
hearts by exhibiting calculationsof profit 
and lossin a commercial point of view. 
America can do better without our ma- 
nufactures than we can do without 
her as a purchaser, and a_ sup- 
plier of gome articles of prime impor- 
tance in our manufactures. Notwith- 
standing, the war for a season may be 
popular, and the people may be grat: 
fied in ther favourite scheme of domt- 
neering arrogance. The gentle voice 
of humanity deploring the evils of war 
may be disregarded and the stronger 
clamour of interest avising from the 
loss of trade may be drowned by the 
still louder noise of that spirit which 
delights to hear the echees of the can- 
nons rear, yet a time will arrive when 
reason’s voice will be heard and we shall 
have to deplore the infatuation of listen- 
ing to warlike counsels. We are still 
semi-barbarous, and it is the glory of 
savages to delight in war. As the 
progress of reason advances it will be 
found that the interests of nations 
consist in cultivating the blessings of 
peace and the benefits of mutual as- 
sistance, instead of delighting in the 
destructive ravages, and energies of 
war. ¢ True self love, and social is 
the same.’? Man was formed to assist, 
not to destroy his fellow. The inter- 
ests of nations are the same 2s those of 
individuals. Both approach more to 
perfection, as they subdue their ma- 
levolent passions. War is an aggre. 
gation of every species of evil. 

The king’s illness increases. How 


far his bodily health suffered is not 
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clearly known, as_ the diplomatique 
bulletins of the physicians aflect a 
studied ambiguity. But his mental 
malady affords no favourable prog. 
nostics. 

An end has been put to the session 
by comission, and a speech delivered 
in the name of the Regent which is 
not comprehensive, and gives little in. 
sight into the arcana of the cabinet, 
It is asubject of the most interesting 
and anxious expectation, ta conten 
plate how the prince will conduct, 
when he comes to act with ministeys of 
his own choice, 

fie miorstry Seem, in Lord Stan- 
hope?s s bill, which they have adopted 
as their own, to have joined issue 
with the public, on the questicn of | 
cepreciation in the paper currency, 

the ministry say, hark Is NO des 
precianon, and by King, Lords, and 
Commons! there shall be no deprect- & 
ation. Public opinion, on the other @ 
han!, says, and acts as if it believed, 
just’ the contraryv—not only says 
there is a depreciation, but every & 
orcer in society endeavours as ear, 
as it possibly can, to take the ‘advan- 
tage in removing the burthen from 
itsown shoulders. All the inferior 
orders have already done this, as well J 
as they could, bv, the very rapul, and | 
continued rise of articles. of the first | 
necessity ; and it is only periodical. 
ly, at the season of receiving thei 
rents, that the landholders had the 
power of compensating themselves, 
in some degree, for the eflects of that 
depreciation, which they were oblig: 
ed tor a time back, to suffer, im all 
their expenditure. All the conse- 
quences of this depreciation have 
been tor some time past, perfectly 
wellunderstood and practised through 
out the whole intercourse of society, 
but viclent declamation arises against 
an individual (Lord King) for ex 
pressing openly what is every where, 
and by every person, understood and 
practised. 
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For our parts, we think the earlier 
ony individual who fears his insol- 
venev, makes up a true statement of 
his allairs, the more honourable it 
willbe for bimself, the more satisfac- 
tory to his creditors, and the 
more really advantageous to both 
parties. But wherever there is a fa- 
vourite hobby-horsical expense, to 
be eratified at all eveats, which forms 
the rcal cause of the embarrassment, 
the tune for thus seuling the acco mts, 
iy uiways procrastinaied, until he tna 
vain endeavours to escape from the 
jaws of bankraptey aod ruin, It is the 
misery of the times, that a difierent 
rue, anda different moral and politi- 
cal estimate ts mace in our judgment 
of individuals, aud of communities. 
The ministers declaration of the ne- 
cessily of the war, 1s accompanied by 
the acclamation of both parties, and 
therefore, there follows the same ne- 
cessity of keeping us carefuily blind. 
folded to our real situation, and 
of accusing any man who assists i 
opening our eyes, that he is making 
that pit-tall before our feet, which lc 
had ouly helped us to discover. 

Retr vs 

Most of the subscriptions for Peter 
F snnerty have been puid in, and a sum 
of £40 British has been rémitted to 
him = Those whomay yet incline to 
support the liberty of the press in the 
jerson of its undaunted defender are 
requested to return their subscriptions 
wn the course of the ensuins month, 
teat the account may be finally closed. 
No measure can more effectually vin- 
dicate the highly important freedom of 
ihe press, than that the public should 
extend their shield to support the vic- 
tims, who may fall under the weight 
Of power. 
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— 
Ata meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, held in 
Dublin, on Tuesday the 9th of July, 1811, 
ai the Private Theatre, in Fishamble-street. 


Documents. 
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THE EARL OF FINGALL IN THE CHAIR, 

Resolved, That being impressed with an 
unalterable conviction of its beng the un- 
doubted right of every man to worship 
his creator according to the genuine dic- 
tates of his own conscience, we deem it 
our duty publicly and solemnly to declare 
our decided opinion and principle, that no 
government can with justice, inflict any 
pains, penalty, or privation upon any man 
for professing that form of christian faith 
which he in his conscience believes. 


Resolved, ‘That we shal! therefore nerse- 
Vere in petitioning the legislature for a 
total and unqualified repeal of the penal 
laws, which aggrieve and deyrade the Cas 
tholics of Ireland, 

Resolved, That in exercising this une 
doubted right of petitioning, we shail con- 
tinue to adhere to the ancient principles of 
the constitution, and to conform also to the 
peculiar restrictions, which by modern 
statutes are imposedon the people of Ire- 
land, 


Resolved, That a committee of Catholics 
be therefore appointed and requested to 
cause proper petitions to be forthwith 
framed for the repeal of the penal laws, 
and to procure signatures thereto in all 
parts of Ireland, and to take measures for 
bringing such petitions under the serious 
consideration of the legislature within the 
first month of the ensuing session of parlia- 
ment. 


Resolved, That said committee do con- 
sist of the Catholic peers and their eldest 
sons, the Catholic baronets, the prelates of 
the Catholic church in Ireland, and also 
ten personsto be &ppointed by the Ca- 
tholics ig each county in Ireland, the sur- 
vivors of the delegates of 1793, to constitute 
an integral part of chat number, and also 
of five persons to be appointed by the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of each parish in Dub- 
lin. 

Resolved, That the appointment of the 
said persons be made forthwith, 

Resolved, That until the new committee 
shall be appointed, the management of 
Catholic affairs shall be confided to the 
Catholic peers, baroneis and survivors of 
the delegates of 1793. 


Resolved, That the sum of £500 be of- 
fered to our invaluable secretary, Mr. Hay, 
as a small tribute of Catholic gratitude. 

Resolved, That the sum of £500 be 
eqllected and presented to William Jodd 
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Jones, esq. for his eminent services to the 
Catholics of Ireland. 


Resolved, That a subscription be set on 
foot for the relief of Mr. Finnerty, now 
lying in Lincoln gaol. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland are due, and hereby given 
tothe Earl of Donoughmore, and the Right 
Honourable Henry Grattan. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland are due, and hereby 
given to the lord bishop of Norwich, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of 
Downshire, the Earl of Moira, Lord Hol- 
land, and the other noble lords who sup- 


ported our cause in the house of peers. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Ca- 
tholics are due, acd hereby given to Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr, George Ponsonby, Sir 
John Newport, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. W. 
Smith, General Mathew, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Tighe, Mr, Prittie, and the other gentlemen 
who supported our petition m the house 
of commons, 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland be gtven to John Finlay, 
esq. for his splendid exertions in the cause 
of religious liberty. 
Fincaxtz, Chairman. 


CAPTAIN BKYAN IN THE CHAIR, 
Resolved, ‘That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting are hereby given to the Earl of 
Fingall, for his polite and dignified con- 
duct j in the chair, 
Fowarp Hay, Seerctary. 


-— ie -— 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The following statement presents a 
view of the population of this district at 
the times of taking the census in 1800 and 
1810 respectively. 


In 1800 In 1810 
Washington city 3,210 8,208 
Georgetown 2,993 4,048 
Washington county, ex- 
clusive of tewns 194] 2,315 
Alexandria 7 227 
County exclusive of town 5949 1,825 
13,098 24,023 


Brom this statement it appears that the 
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population of the district is nearly doubled 
within ten years; whilstthat of the city 19 
almost trebled. 

‘The city is in truth in a prosperous situ- 
ation, and the rapidity with which it is 
now improving augurs a still greater in- 
crease than we have e experienced for three 
years past. The canal which passes through 
the centre of the city, uniting the Potomac 
and Eastern branch, is now nearly finished, 
and will embellish the city, and benefit the 
holders of property on its banks more 
than we fear it will those gentlemen whose 
public spirit induced them to undertake it. 
Many new houses have been already com- 
menced this season, and more are in cons 
templation ; so that we may safely say the 
increase of Washington is as rapid as that 
of any city whose population eommenced 
under similar circumstances. 


NOTICE OF LORD KING TO HIS TENANT, 

By lease, dated 1802, you have contract- 
edto pay the annual rent of #47, 5s, in 
good and lawful money of Great Pritain, 
In consequence of the late great depreci- 
ation of paper money, I can no longer ace 
cept any kaok notes, at their nominal va- 
lue, in payment or satisfaction of an cM 
contract. \ must therefore desire you to 
eo for the payment of your rent in 

the legal gold coin ‘of the realm. At the 
same time, having nc other object than to 
secure payment of the real intrinsic value 
of the sum stipulated by agreement, and 
being desirous to avoid giving you any 
unnecessary trouble, I shall be willing to 
receive payment in cither of the manners 
following according to your option.— 
Ist. By payment in guineas ;—2d. Jf gul- 
neas cannot be proeured, by a payment in 
Portugal gold coin, equal in weight to the 
numbers of guineas requisite to discharce 
the rent;—Sd. By a payment in Banke 
paper of a sum sufficient to purchase (@ 
the present market price) the weight of 
standard gold requisite to discharge the rent. 
The alteration of the valucof the paper- 
money is estimated in this manner; the 
price of gold in 1802, the year of your 
agreement, was £4. an ounce. ‘The pres 
sent market price is £4. 14s. arising from 
the diminished value of paper; in that 
proportion an addition of £17, 103, per 
cent.in paper money will be required as 
the equiy alent, for the payment of rent 
paper.” 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From June 20, till July 20. 


Tue heavy rains that fell about the time the last report went to press, were suce 
ceeded by very hot. and dry weather, which by hardening the soil has produced an 
injurious effect on the crops. Oats in particular, it is to be feared, will not turn out 
more than three fourths of am average crop, if so much; the straw will in general 
be short, and the ear small. 

Potatoes continue to have a most unfavourable appearance in many parts of the 
country, and there is reason to believe they will turn out extremely unproductive. 

Fiax has been considerably improved by the late seasonable showers, yet there is no 
great prospect of its having a full crop, as it is both thin and short ina general way. 

The warm dry weather that bas continued for several weeks, has furnished the farmers 
with an opportunity of getting up their hay in fine order, the quality of course is ex. 
eellent,and the quantity considerable. ' 


— 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 7 
Tne latter part of the present session has been rendered remarkable by a discussion, 
which was unexpectedly brought forward in relation to the depreciation of the paper 
currency.* ‘he Chaucellor of the Exchequer was some time ago in a hurry to have 





* A writer in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle of 17th inst. under the signature of 
X. Y. objects to the assertion in the last Commercial Report, “thatthe depreciation of 
bank notes is indubitably proved.” The writer of that report relies on proof for hisas- 
sertiou, that both gold and silver bullion have advanced, so that the mint cannot afford 
to issue a fresh coinage, but the national banks step in to supply the deficiency by issuing 
their silver tokens, either of a baser quality, or at a much higher value than the former 
munt coinage passed at; that from the too great quantity of paper in circulation, every 
commodity is risen in value, and consequently the tenant gets more for the produce of 
his land; and that a paper currency not convertible into gold at the pleasure of the 
holder, is virtually by the very act depreciated. ‘lhe demand for gold varies as any 
other article. if a person does not require gold for his present purposes, he does not go 
intothe market to purchase. ‘Thus the discount of the day dues not arise from any spe 
culative opinions as to the sclidity of bank paper, but from the relative demand for the 
guineas, and the quantity at that time in the market. Still bank paper is depreciated 
unless the holder of a bank note has his option as formerly to receive gold or silver of le- 
gal fineness at the legal value, if he please to demand it. ‘I'he fact may be placed in other 
terms, when discount is at 10 per cent, a guinea in relation to paper is worth nearly 
#1. 5s. By sucha statement it appears that a guinea is beiter by 2s, 3d, than its paper 
mock substitute. Is not this depreciation? The effect of making notes alegaltender for reut, 
orany other debt on a long contract, would be to benefit the debtor, and rob the creditor. 
Ifa landford is forced to take his payment in a currency rapidly depreciating, he will 
guard himself against granting any lease in future, but secure himself from year to year 
by charging an additional rent to indemnify himself for che loss of taking a depreciated 
currency. The war isthe cause of the disappearance of gold. ‘The bank restriction act 
Was caused by the war, and has produced that crisis which prevents gold and paper 
from circulating in company at anequal value. X,. Y. may thus find that the blame of 
bringing onthe present difficulties rests with the government, and with all those who 
directly or indirectly lent the sanction of popular opinion in aid of warlike measures. 
Therefore neither landlord nor tenant, neither debtor nor creditor is exclusively to 
blame, only as far as each individual by his own conduct promoted the present crisis 
which arises not from the effecc of the seasons, or from natural causes, but is the result 
ofthe misgovernment of rulers sanctioned by many of the people during the progress 
ofthe fatal measures which led to the present catastrophe. In the discussions which 
have taken place in this country on the subject of bank notes, the writers have in gene- 
raltaken a too limited view of the subject, by dwelling only on tocir own <convemien- 
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the resolutions founded on the report of the Bullion Committce negatived in order to 
put the question to rest, vainly hoping that a vote of the house ot Commons, would 
settle the question of the cl preciation, which arises from the powerful operation of po- 
litical causesspringing out of the war. This rest was disturbed by Lord King, who 
ina manly manner, with a noble disregard to popular clamour, to give a_ practical 
proof of the depreciation, served histenant with a notice either to pay his rent in 
guineas, in bullion or foreign coin, or to allow a discount on bank notes equivalent to 
the fall on paper. Ear! Stanhope viewing this business as oppresstve to the tenant, 
without taking into consideration the hardship to the landlord, or other creditor under 
an old contract, to be paid in depreciated currency, introduced a bill into the house‘ of 
Lordsto enact, that a guinea should not pass at more than twenty-one shillings 
English, or that a note ot the Bank of England should not be taken at less than 
the sum marked ou it. At first ministers opposed the bill, but they soon shifted 
round, and supporied the measure. ‘They found the opposition lords strenuously ex- 
erting themselves against the measure, and Lord Grenville acknowicdging his former 
error in supporting the bank restriction act in 1797, and admitting that he con- 
sidered his acquiescence on that occasion, as the mest humiliating act of his political 
life. Such might well be his feelings, tor to this stoppage of the bank sanctioned by 
Pitt, and the ministers of that day, are many of our present sufferings to be attributed. 
Another circumstance occurred also to indice ministers to change their ground, in 
relation to Earl Stanhope’s bill. ‘The judgment against De Yonge tor selling guineas 
above the value affixed on them, was arrested on a hearing before the judges, and 
it was adjudged by them that the act of Edward made before the existence of bank 
notes could not apply to the exchange of coinfor paper. ‘hus was deteated the pro- 
secution of the Attorney General, carriedonat a great expense to De Yonge for commit- 
t:ng anact, which to induce him to commit, 3 trap was actually laid, for it may be recol- 
lected that an informer seut by the mint, went to him with a foreigner to purchase the 
guineas, in order to lay a groun id for acriminal prosecution against him. This measure 
may be considered as a harsh, and no very honourable line ef proceeding. By the 
decision of the Judges, the tratlic was now left open. Be 

Lord Stanhope’s bill met with great opposition in both houses, but being now §& 
taken intothe favour of ministers wascarited through by large majorities. Ministers 9 
feared that the landhelder would be more secure than their more pliable tool, the 
stockholder, and that thus their facilities for borrowing, and the consequent means of 
prolonging their political existence would be abridged. ‘The bill was greatly altered 
in its progress through parliament, so as to retain little more than the words of the 
preamble, asit came from the hands of the original mover, who on the whole, does 
not appear to be greatly delighted with the parts engrafted on his plan, He admits ihe 
inefficacy of the entire scheme, and in his own peculiar lahgdage, allows, “it is only 
a coat for Humpy.” 

To increase the anomalies, which attend the attempt to remedy what all acknowledge 
to arise from a deficiency somewhere, 2n open is left for the traffic of guineas in Weel 
land, which will probably have the effect of bringing over guincas to this country, as 
to a legal market wheues some of them will find their way through clandestine «one 
veyances to the continent, and others will probably be purchased “by government to 
supply their foreign expeditions. Another open 1s ‘left in the bill :—even in England, 
the notes of private banks may be sold in exchange of guineas, for less sums than are 
marked on them, and thus, through a channel not very circuitous, a traflic in guineas 
may be maintained in open defiance of the apparent prohil vitions of the act. ‘The evils 
arising from an acknowledged depreciation are evident, but the remedy is totally in- 
effectual. It is hinted, that the next measure will be to go the length of making uotes 





cies and inconveniencies, without entering into the real question of depreciation, as it 
affects the prices of every article of purchase, and thus becomes a great and national 
question, affecting the vita! interests of the empire. ‘The question is not exclusively bee 
tween landlord and teuant, | but between security and insecurity. The question will 
iF | force itselfon public atteution, and ere long rouse the must thoughtless to a sense of 
) the common danger. 
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of the national banks a legal tender. Their paper will then become like the French ase 
sienats, and the destructive measure of resorting to a maximum, or fixing a price for 
all the articles of life, even if rashly and injudiciously attempted, will not support their 
credit. ‘he crisis of depreciation ts arrived, and ali these measures will prove totally 
ineflicacious to avert the hour of danger, The system of paper credit may be com- 
pared to a mighty avalanche, or great collection of snow on one of the stupendous 
mountains of the Alps, disruptured, and ready to fall on the affiighted inhabitants of 
the vale, They behold the threatening danger, and by ineffectual exertions seek, each 
to avert the danger from his own boundaries; but in vain: the avalanche tumbles 
down, with mighty crash, and involves in one common ruia, all within its reach ; but 
when the danger is over, and the mighty mass has been precipitated, the inhabitants 
return again to their employments, and seck to replace their losses by fresh industry, 
and renovated exertions. 

Thus in the present crisis, all seek to strengthen themselves as well as they can, and 
throw as much of the burden as they can on their neighbours. Hence we shall find the 
struggle between landlords and tenants, and between debtors and crediters. In some 
cases, open force will be exerted, and in others the tricks of cunning and subterfuge 
will be exerted. A period of fearful confusion may be anticipated. but as naturally as 
effect follows cause, so surely will the enormous increase of the national debt, the most 
profuse public expenditure, and the extravagant over-issues of paper money to answer 
these purposes, produce the evils of depreciation, and the downfal of the solid system of 
finance, as it was vainly and falsely characterized by Pitt, and his followers. War 
was the favourite object, war the people would have, and war has produced these 
evils. ‘The great extent of trade for a time kept back the crisis, but the effects of the 
commercial system of hostility, in which Bonaparte outgenerals our civilians in the tac 
tics of this paper and closet war, are now evidently conspicuous in our almost total ex- 
clusion from the trade of the European continent, as well asin a similar and increasing 
exclusion from the coasts of North America. 

Trade of all kinds, both of imports and exports, is in the lowest state of depression, 
and scarecly any sales can be effected, except on the lowest terms, and at a considers 
able loss, By an injudicious regulation, an additional duty is laid on cotton wool coming 
in American bottoms to Ireland, but if the same wool bas been previously landed in 
Fugland, and is brought to this country in British or lish vessels, the duty does not 
take place. This looks like an oversight, and shows how bunglingly the affairs of trade 
are managed by statesmen. Independent of this blunder, which virtually cuts off 
direct intercourse with America, the duty on cotton wool was injudicious in the de- 
pressed siate of that trade, as being a tax it can ill bear. 

At the late linen market in Dublin, a pretty large quantity of business was done b 
buyers from Scotland and the North of England. ‘There was some demand from 
the South of Ireland, but the prices obtained were very low. In London there is an 
almost entire stagnation of sales, and the effects of the late failures in the linen and 
other lines, are still most severely felt. Linens keep high in the brown-markets, 
although sales are so dull and unproductive in the white. : 

Emigration still continues to America. ‘The port of Derry is filled with vessels in 
that trade, and gives the chief appearance of business at present in that town, if we ex- 
cept the trade of drinking whiskey, which its vicinity to the illicit distilleries of In- 
ulshown encourages among the poorer classes. ‘The streets of Derry exhibit miserable 
examples of the evils arising from the cheapness of whiskey. 

Government appears to give every discouragement to the trade of emigration, and ta 
throw every obstacle in the way of going out, short of passing an act absolutely to pro~ 
hibit it. A direct prohibition would be iairer, and more manly, than to give the ape 
pearance of licence, while at the same time, vexatious oppressions are placed in the way. 
lhe Brig Juno, Captain Soule, from Belfast, for New York was met by the Stork cutter of 16 
guns, commanded by Capt.G. Le Geyt, and six young men were impressed. Probably none 
of them were sailors, certainly two of them, from the neighbourhood of Lisburn,never had 
beea before at sea. This is a most severe hardship, and in the present instance has oper- 
a tome aS least for a time, the fair hopes of two industrious young men, They 
pegs gui ty of no crime in seeking to better their condition, by a removal to an- 

*r country, Thus the strong hand of power, and the ravages accompanying a 
tiate of war, oppress the peaceable sons of industry. It is very doubtful whether any 
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exertions made for their release will be effectual. Two other vessels with passengers 
from Belfast for America, have been seized by British cruizers, and carried into Lough 
Swilly, for having more passengers on board than is allowed by act of parliament. 
Exchange on London has kept in Belfast through this month nearly stationary at 9% 
to 9} per cent. The discount on bank notes fell about the beginning of the month, and has 
since fluctuated from 64 to 8 per ct. and is again up to 9 per ct. Owing to the demand from 
England being slackened, probably from the uncertainty till it is seen how Earl Stanhope’s 
bill will operate, little business has been done this month in guiness: but as Belfast will be 
likely to become the chief, if not the only open market ‘for this species of tratlic, the 
discount may be expected to rise considerably, so long as a difference of nearly 50 per 
cent. exists between gold in coin and in bullion. This difference may be fairly taken 
as the real measure of depreciation on bank-paper, for such would be the i fference, if 
competition unrestrained by law were allowed between guineas aad bank notes. 


eqns. 


NATURALISL’S REPORT. 
From Jane 20, till July 20. 


2 June...Greater Knapweed (Centaurea Scabiosa) flowering...Speckled winged 

ninging fly, or Cleg, (T'abanus pluvi ialis) appearing. 

2: 3...Common Elder (Sambucus nigra) flowering. 

26...Sea-sand Wort (Arenaria marina) flowering. 

27...White field-rese (Rosa Arvensis), Broadleaved Bell Flower (Campanula latifolia), 

abbage Rose (Rosa centifolia), Red Oiliciual Rose (Rosa Gallica), aud common flax 
(Linum usitatissimum), flowering. 

28...Common Orangé-Lily (Lalium bulbiferum), and Meadow Swect (Spirza Ulma- 
ria), flowering. 

1 July...Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus), and Beautiful St. John’s Wort (Hy- 
pencum pulchrum), flowering. 

2...Creeping Cinquefoil (Potentilla reptans) flowering. 

6...Yellow Ladies Bedstraw (Gallium verum) flowering. 

8...Common Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris) tlowering. 

9...Field Thistle (Scrratula arvensis) flowering. 

10.,.Blue many-eyed Butterfly (Papilio Argus), and Great Dragon-fly (Libellula grane 
dis), appearing. 

13...Downy-leaved Spircea (Spiraea tomentosa) floweriag. 

18...Currants (Ribes rubrum and nigrum), and also early smooth green gooseberries 
(Ribes Uva crispa), becoming ripe. 

20..,Yellow Marsh Aspodel (Narthecium ossifragum) in flower. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th June, till the 20th July. 


June 21, 22,...cccccorceecseekine days. 
| ea shower 3 in the evening, 
QA rcecececeeeseeeeeere ShOWers and heavy rain. 
25.0000 ceceecccecsees SHOWETY. 
26, 30,..cr0errereseoeeee VEFY fine. 
July 1, L1,.secceeeeee veeeesFine days about Belfast, thunder, with heavy showers, 
about 14 or 15 miles te the westward. 
BG nccccoscecccescecce pert 
BG cccucsecccsadcesseuse ees 
14,...ceceeceeeeeeeeeee SQually, with heavy showers. 
15, PMT sessseeeesRain at Mght. 
D7 ye. cesesceeeeeeeeesss id hunder and rain, 


LB .ececeeeeeeeersseases Wet and dry. 
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19, rcorsersersarsereeses Wet morning, fine afternoon, 
20, scercersesserseceesesbine day, 

The variations of the Barometer have been very small, the lowest was 29.5 on the 
14th of July, and the highest 30.2 on the $d and 4th, and the rest of the time it varied 
little from 30, , 

The highest range of the Thermometer was on the 30th June, when-at 8 a.m. it was 
as high as 70°—on the first of July, at 9 a.m. it was at 68; the lowest was on the 2Ist 
of June, when it was at 8 a.m. only 50—on the 22d and 24th it was 56—the rest of 
this period it was mostly about 60. ; 

The Wind has been observed N, 2...N.E. 14...5.E, 4...5.W, 10...N,W. 5...80 that the 
prevalence has been easterly. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR AUGUST, 1811, 


( Extracted from Frend’s Evening Amusements.) 

On the Ist, the Moon is on the meridian at twenty minutes past nine, being directly 
ever the twelfth of the Archer, Saturn being below her to the west of the meridian, 
Mars, with the stars in the Scorpion, being mid-way between her and the south-west 
horizon, 

On the 4th, is full moon at fifty-three minutes past two in the afternoon. 

On the 9th, the Moon rises under the three stars in the Ram, and, before she sets, 
passes over the first fourteenth of the Whale. The immersion takes place at nine mi- 
nutes before one in the morning of the 10th, the star being ten minutes north of the 
Moon’s centre; and it emerges at forty-three minutes past one, being nine minutes and 
a third north of the centre. 

On the 15th, the Moon rises nearly with the third of the Twins, Jupiter being above, 
and to the west of her. 

On the 19th is new Moon, at twelve minutes past two in the morning; on the 20th, 
near midnight, she passes the ecliptic in her ascending node. 

On the 27th, Mars, and Antares below the Moon, will, with her and the second 
of the Scorpiom, form a distinguished groupe; and Saturn to the east of them, will 
= be unnoticed. An nine she is fifty degrees, thirty-eight minutes from the first of 
the Eagle. 

On the 3lst, the Moon is on the meridian at five minutes past ten, the two first 
stars of the Archer being now above her to the west of it, and at nine she is forty- 
four degrees, thirty-four minutes from the first of Pegasus. 

Mercury is an evening star, but in positions unfriendly to observation ; for first he is 
too nearthe Sun to be visible, and, as he recedes from it, his northern latitude is de- 
creasing, and on the 20th, it becomes southern. On the last day of this month he is 
below the seventh of the Virgin, with a southern latitude, of a degree and three- 
quarters, so that scarcely any but the French astronomers will see him, The Moon 
passes him on the 21st. 

Venus is a morning star, moving rapidly toward the Sun, so that her duration above 
the horizon, before sun-rise, is daily decreasing. But her latitude is north, and en- 
creasing, and, being in the fourth and fifth signs, she will attract attention during the 
greater part of the month. “ At first she is near the ecliptic, between the first of the 
Twins and the first of the Lesser Dog, and she is moving through the barren space of 
the Crab, passing by the Nebula on the 14th, and she travels nearly as far as the Lion, 
performing a course of thirty-eight degrees. The Moon passes her on the 17th. 

Mars is on the meridian on the Ist, at six minutes past seven in the evening, and onthe 
(9th, at half past six, his motion is direct through fourteen degrees. ‘The Moon passes 
him on the 27th. Jupiter is a morning star, and his stay above the horizon before sun- 
rise 1s daily increasing. His motion is direct through five degrees and a half, being at 
tirst between the sixth of the Bull and the seventh of the Twins, but nearer to the latter 
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$2 Jupiter's Satellites. (July. 
star, which he passes on the 25th, the star being thirty-three minutes south of him, 
Morning travellers cannot therefore fail of noticing these stars. 

Saturn is on the meridian at thirty-five minutes past eight in the evening of the Ist, 
and at twenty-five minutes past seven of the 19th. His motion is retrograde till the 24th, 
when heis stationary, and of course we shall see him on the eastern borders of the 
western branch of the milky way, during the whole month. Saturn and Mars are the 
chief objects for observation in the evening, and form a good contrast with the two 
first stars of the Scorpion. ‘The Moon passes Saturn on the 28th. 

Herschell is on the meridian at six minutes past six in the evening of the Ist, and, 
when the stars appear, is about the middle of the lower region, near S.W. by S. The 
Meon passes him onthe 25th. 

The Sun’s apparent diameter on the Ist is thirty-one minutes, thirty-five seconds, and 
on the 19th, thirty-one minutes, forty-three seconds, ‘The Moon’s apparent diameter 


on the Ist, is thirty-two minutes, twelve seconds, and it increases to the 5th, when it 
decreases to the 25th. ; 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 

































































Ist SATELLITE 2d SATELLITE. 3d SATTELITE, 

Emersions Emersions, at 
DAY». HM. S.|DAYS. H. M.- 8s DAYS. H M. s. DAYS. - He. M S&S. 
2 14 40 51| 3)21 22 59 41/17 49 6lm : 

4/9 9 19] 7/10 40 22 4}20 29 22E. 

O| 3 87 51; 10/23 58 6 11121 47 571m. 

7122 6 18]14/18 15 29 12; O 20 ILE. * Ist Sat. continued. 
9}1IG St 40/18) 2 33 18 19] 1 46 37Im.] 23 20 22 28 
ityli 63 15421115 50 49 19} ods 98. 000E. $f" Ser RS BD. 58 
13} 5°31 45/2515 83 36 }o6) 5-45 o¢tmy 36 3 39 1 | 
5] O 0 12)28)18 26 2 26; $8 28 38E. | so 92 16 9 | 
16118 28 41 
i6in2. 57 ..6 : ‘ 
20] 7 25 35 : 
22| b 54 0 | 

Look to the right hand* 

ERRATA. 


Vol. VIL....Page 470, 2d col. 2d line from bottom, for - 
-++WIL....Page 9, col. 1, lines 16 and 
tread 2 wsion....Page 55, col Ist, 


ntesquicu read Montesguier, 
21 from the bottom of the page, for -fusion 
line 24 from the top of the page, for papier, read poplar. 








